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THE WEEK OF THE COUP D'ETAT. 
A PARIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE LITERARY | 
WORLD, BY CARL BENSON. 
(Continued from our last number.) 
Turee streets further and our progress is 
stopped— Passe pas! A line of sentinels 
stretches clear across from house to house. 
I form part of an irregular rank of curious | 
spectators averaging three deep, and crowd- 
ing as nearto the Rue Faubourg Poissonnizre 
as the armed force will let us approach. 
Every few minutes the roll of the musketry 
comes up upon the wind. “ They are fight-| 
ing on the Porte St. Denis,” says the man 
next me in a half whisper. “How long’ 
have they been at it! “An hour and a) 
half”—that is to say since half-past twelve, | 
for it is now about two. 
By and by comes a startling cannonade : 
we can see the smoke of it, but the down- | 
ward slope of the ground beyond us pre- 
vents our seeing any more. The general 
opinion of those around is that the troops 
are getting the worst of it, or at any rate 
have not made any progress in subduing the 
insurgents. As if to confirm this, they sud- 
denly advance upon us and drive us back | 
two streets—to the Rue St. Fiacre. Are) 
they obliged to retreat then? Louder swells | 
the roar of the cannon in answer. 
It shall never be said that there was a’ 
fight going on within half a mile of me, and 
I came no nearer seeing it than this. The) 
back streets are clear, so I drive down the | 
nearest, and make for the Porte St. Denis 
as nearly as I can ealeulate. Several per- 
sons are going in the same direction; 
through the cross lanes we eatch glimpses 
of the soldiers on the Bonne Nouvelle 
Suddenly they warn us back, My com- 
wees obey, but I watch my time and 
odge past like a man caught in a shower 
trying to run between the drops. I have 
the Rue de la Lune to myself. Corragio ! 
All at once up starts a sentinel from 
somewhere, and without word or gesture 
of warning lets fly at me. The first im- 
pulse of a civilian, 2 man who has not been 
used to stand fire, under such circumstances, 
is to run; and run I did with a will till, 
VoL, xX. Ko, 4, 
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I found myself at the place whence I had | vards he has seen some shore fighting, 


started. Then my courage began to return. | plenty of insurgents shot, and a few officers 
Probably the soldier only fired in the air;| unhorsed. Later in the day he came near 
certainly the ball did not come near me. experiencing more of the revolution than he 
“It will never do to give it up so, Mr.| wanted. A despatch rider had gone over a 
Brown.” I make another shy down the| child near the Rue de la Paiz, killing it on 


| Rue Beauregard. This time an adventurous| the spot. The people around naturally ex- 
| Frenchman accompanies me. 


pressed much indignation, which was pro- 
There was no one in the other street but | ceeding to manifest itself in something 


_myself; there is no one in this street but| stronger than words, when a charge of, lan- 


myself and the adventurous Frenchman | cers swept the streets, trampling down 
who takes the lead of me. We push on,| eg ba in the way without mercy, and 
and are soon rewarded for our daring with | the biggest man of the troop made a point 
a sight of the Si. Denis barricade—one | of riding over Henry. But an American 
angle of it at least—a great wall of paving | is not used to this sort of thing in his own 
stones, equal in thickness to the width of| country, and not at all disposed to take it 
the Rue Beauregard. Seareely have we, quietly. Hal collared the lancer at once, 
observed this when a flash issues from the | that is to say he caught the herse by the 
very centre of the barricade (neither soldier | curb, and very nearly jerked the lancer over, 
nor insurgent was seen to fire it), and the | horse and all. At that time these soldiers 
succeeding report is responded to by the | did not carry their pistols ready cocked as 


erash of glass in a window alongside us.| they did afterwards, and the distance was 


It is now a tight race between myself and| too close to use the lance; so while the 
my extempore companion; after a sharp} man was trying to shorten his weapon 
brush of three or four blocks (as we should| with one hand, and fumbling at his holster 


| say in America) we bring up from sheer| with the other, Henry dodged under the 


exhaustion not far from the Rue Vivienne.| nose of another horse, and made his escape 
I shall wait for the barricades to come to me | down a passage where several other non- 
next time, and you may bet a hat that he) combatants had already taken refage. No 
won't go near them again to-day! | sooner was he there than he discovered it 
Every shop in the Vivienne is shut, but| to be a cul de sac, and the pleasant reflection 
the street is thronged with citizens. Nota) flashed opon him that the soldiers might 
soldier or policeman to be seen. Groups| spit them all at their ease. Luckily they 
talking at all the corners. I join one; a| were contented with clearing the street, and 
Napoleonist and Republican are disputing, did not attempt to pursue the fugitives into 
the latter seems to be getting the best of it, corners. 
at least he has the sympathies of his audi-| Fortified by a dinner, I sally out 
ence with him. C'est vrai; Vive La Repub- again in the evening. There is some dif- 
lique! shouts a Grisette at the close of his ficulty in getting to the Boulevards from the 
last emphatic period. Vive La ublique! number of sentinels in this quarter, but 
echo three fourths of the bystanders, and| when once there you may walk up and 
the friend of law and order sneaks off; down them all night without meeting any- 
then, as two or three well dressed men are | thing remarkable. I did for two good hours. 
seen approaching, the assemblage dissolves| There were many little knots of people, 
itself instinctively, and its component indi-| but as they gave no symptoms of violence, 
viduals walk noiselessly away. | no notice was taken of them by the troops. 
This being shot at makes one hungrier One young man in a blouse is defending the 
than ever. The nine employés of Felix,| soldiery to a tolerably attentive audience. 
patissiér, are standing at his door. The He has been a soldier himself, and knows 
windows are shut, but the door is open, and | that soldiers must obey orders. It is their 
I have a vision of tarts. I rush frantically pleasure as well as their duty. “If you had 
and devour whatever I can first lay hands @ patron that supported you, would you be 
on, — a glass of what the French| so base as not to do what he told you?” 
call eira, make 4 hero of myself to the His logic may not be first-rate, but his ear- 
neat little woman who supplies my wants, nestness is indisputable. Patries are selling 
and then walk home leisurely. It is half. at various prices, from half a franc to a 
oe three, the Boulevards are full of cavalry franc, and the purchasers anxiously reading 
stening to the scene of action. At the them by twilight. Nobody seems to believe 
corner of the Place dela Concorde, a little —— the reports from the provinces; the 
brougham—the only carriage I have seen Official announcement, and the Socialist 
for two hours—drives rapidly by; the reports, meet with about equally general 
. diseredit. Lancers with cocked pistols 
Her set don’t profit by revolutions. | guard the Rue Si. Fiacre, and all the Boule- 
I mount Harry, for trotting in the Boisde vards above are occupied by the troops, 
is assuredly better than being but there is no sign of fighting or firing. 
shot at in the city. But the Bois isa perfeet| Friday, Dec. 5th——A misty and threaten. 
desert; no one throughout the wholelength ing day, quite enough to dissipate any pos- 
and breadth of it except two grooms exer- sible chance of the insurgents rallying. I 
cising horses. Not a waiter or a boy to read the account of yesterday’s fight in Ga- 
hold horses at Madrid, so little hope have — and then ride up to the Boulevards. 
they of any company to-day. | They are nearly full of cavalry, but car- 
M -in-law rejoins me at dinner. riages are permitted to pass, and are pass- 
Fro a friend’s fourth story on the Boule-| ing. A broken fourgon lies near the Mai- 
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son Dorée—shivered windows and shot- 
marks on the houses. We must come back 
on foot and examine it more closely. We 
do so after breakfast. There is a great 
crowd; the sentinel lancers, with their 
cocked pistols, two at each corner, will not 
allow any person to stop a moment, so you 
have to look as you walk. It is singular 
that the three Cafés (Paris, Tortoni, and 
Maison Dorée) about which and in which 
there was so much fighting, show scaree- 
ly a mark of it. The first house that 
looks at all the worse for the row, is the 
Petite Jeannette, where I used to buy 
gay cravats; after that, the large building 
just beyond the Variétés. This house, 
partly occupied by the Fraternal Insurance 
against Fire and Mevhsling whose chryso- 

raphed title extends al! across the front of 
it, has been pretty well exploded, as far as 
its windows are concerned, and the fire of 
the artillery has knocked a pretty big hole 
in the second story. People are staring at 
this hole as well as the soldiers will let 
them, while from one of the seventh-story 
windows a gentleman in a seedy dressing- 
gown looks down upon the crowd with an 
air that says, “T had a finger in yesterday’s 
pie.” ‘The worst marks of the conflict are 
on the Poissonniére, just before the Rue Sz. 
Fiacre. Billecoq’s shawl warehouse has a 
large hole in its front, and the house next 
below (separated from it by a passage) 
nearly as large a one inits side. I had almost 
forgotten a bit of unintentional allegory 
at that great ready-made clothing shop, Le 
Prophéte, on the upper end of the Mont- 
martre. The ornamented blinds represent- 
ing the different personages of Meyerbeer’s 
opera, had been all rolled up out of the way. 
Only a little bit of one of them hung down, 
enough to let you read the legend “ Couron- 
nement du Prophéte.” 

The miliiary still prevent you from going 
past the Rue St Fiacre, so I go down it, 
and then along the villanous looking and 
most inappropriately named Beauregard, 


quite at my leisure, and with plenty of com- | 


pany. The soldiers stop us again before 


we reach the Boulevards, but let us come | 


near enough to observe the debris of the 
St. Denis barricade, the scattered paying 


stones, the bare places in the pavement. In| 


returning I note one house in the Rue Petit 
Carreau, just out of the Beauregard, which 
has evidently been the scene of a sharp con- 
flict. The front, newly painted of a deep 
red, throws out the white shot-marks with 
startling distinctness. 

Our Fanny is short of work, so we hitch 
her to the 230lb. wagon, and give her a 
turn or two on the Champs Elysées, which 
looks like a big stable unroofed, so much 
litter and fodder are scattered over it from 
the stones of the Place de la Concorde all 
the way to the Arc d Etoile. There are 
plenty of cavalry soldiers About, there being 
not so much use for them on the Boulevards 
as yesterday. For their benefit, and that of 
a young Englishman who has just ridden 
by, I brush the mare down hill half a mile, 
at a 3’ 10’’ gait, making a little Third ave- 
nue to her. As I pull up on a walk, two 
French dealers and an Italian ride to ask 
if that is my fastesthorse? I tell them there 
are two in the stable can beat Fanny twenty 
seconds in a mile. They go off with a 
chorus of Sapristie! I stay quietly at home 
to-night filling my journal. Another Freneh 
friend drops in, and tells me, among various 
items of gossip, that at least twelre hundred 


hours preceding to-day, many of them inno- | 
cent citizens, but que diable allérent-ils | 
‘aire dans cette galére?. That would have 
been my epitaph if the sentinel or the So-| 
cialist had shot me yesterday. 

Saturday, Dec. 6th—At nine o'clock | 
James comes to see me with a long face, to | 
say that his French helper is missing, and | 
has probably been arrested, but where or for 
what, or how he is to be got at, or what 
is to become of him, nobody knows. After 
several fruitless speculations we try the 
laisser aller, which answers in this instance ; 
the boy makes his appearance at eleven. 
He slept last night in a house suspected 
of Socialism. The police made a descent 
about five in the morning, and took up all 
who were not regular lodgers, snd some 
who were. Having been taken up without 
any particular reason, he was now discharged 
without any particular examination or caution. 
Pay some visits. All my countrymen ap- 
pear to have been shot at, but none of them 
confess to have been in the least degree 
frightened. ‘The restriction on the circula- 
tion of vehicles is officially removed this 
morning; it was unofficially removed yester- 
day. Ride out at 3. The Bois de Boulogne 
is recovering its wonted crowd and gaiety. 
Remember that I forgot to pay for my liquor 
the other day in Madrid, and turn in there to 
discharge that eeremony. No end of com- 
ag: on the ground; Dicky Bleecker and 
larry Masters, and the Colonel and Ed- 
wards, and two or three more of “the 
boys.” Masters has “ been around a few” 
the last three days,and is “ gassing” not a 
few about women run over, and houses in- 
vaded, and two hundred men massacred by 
the troops, and so on, when suddenly a 
little dark man whom nobody noticed, 
rises up before him from a corner. “ Sare, 
I understand English; I am a French 
officer; you say what is not true.” 


Mouvemens divers in the assembly. “ And 
_do you think,” says Harry, turning short 





upon the interrupter, and swelling up to and 
_ over him like a high-actioned trotter, till he 
seems about to fall on him, and crush him to 
the earth, “do you think I will let any 
Frenchman or any other man, tell me in 
public that I say what is not true? Donnez- 
moi votre resse, Monsieur; voici la 
mienne ;” and he nearly gives the officer 
point in the face with his card. 

The Frenchman isvery cool, for a French- 
man; he begs Masters to talk English that 
the people of the house may not understand 
him, and takes him aside in the yard, not 
out of sight, however, or altogether out 
of hearing, for by and by there is something 
said about police, and then Harry gives the 
other an immense shove, “ Allez-vous en, 
canaille! Je croyais causer avec, un officier 
el un gentilhomme, et vous me parlez de la 

ice!” Then returning to our party, he 

gins to swear in-all the languages he 
knows, and to pour out much Lingua 
Franca on the enormity of his opponent’s 
reference, addressing himself in his excite- 
ment chiefly to the waiter. The waiter 
seems disposed to stand by his best custom- 
ers, for the Americans are great patrons of 
the Madrid brandy. My Kilkenny groom, 
and Harry’s groom,” (another “ American 
citizen,”) hang about, watching and hoping 
for a signal to pitch into some one. Fora 
few minutes everybody talks at once; then 
there is a lull; the French officer and our 











officer, the Colonel, who speaks the best 


te 


people have lost their lives in the thirty-six | French of the party, having been talking 


+ sal they are forward again, and the 
renchinan makes his excuses. It is al! 
owing to his imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and Harry's imperfeet knowledge of 
French. He only meant at first to tell our 
countryman he was mistaken ; he was wrong 
to have told him even that in public. The 
reference to the poliee was merely for the 
official returns of killed and wonnded to 
fortify his statement. So we are all satis- 
fied, and Masters asked him to take a drink, 
which he declines, and slides off very ra- 
pidly. Well he may, being rather in the 
minority here, for there are eight Americans 
on the ground, and only one other French- 
man, who has remained in a corner, looking 
very shaky through the whole affair. 

Among other disastrous effects of the re- 
volution, Laborde’s is shut up (the great 
dancing-schoo! of all Paris now; Edwards 
says it “knocks” Cellarius). To console 
“the boys” under this calamity, I ask them to 
an extempore supper. Young Empson the 
artist drops in. He has his story to tell. 

“You know my atelier is close to the Rue 
Faubourg Montmartre, and I usually come 
to the Boulevards that way. Having been 
hard at work all Thursday morning, I did 
not get out till two, and was then surprised 
to find the usually crowded street utterly 
deserted and silent as the grave. Very 
soon a party of soldiers warned me back with 
guns presented. But I couldn't stop on any 
account (I was going to see a real live pa- 
tron who had given me an order for fifteen 
hundred frances’ worth of picture), so | 
opened my Talma to show there were no 
arms under it, and approached them boldly. 
They allowed me to pass on, hearing my 
story; but after [had passed, whether they 
thought I did not move fast enoagh or whe- 
ther it was only a bit of deviltry on their 
part, three of them levelled their pieces at 
me. Then I showed them a specimen of tall 
walking.” 

This wild narrative of the painter’s sets 
every one’s tongue agoing. Those who have 
not been shot at or half run over themselves 
know some one who has. 

“Did anybody see Ludlow lately ?” asked 
the Colonel. “He got into a nice fix, he did. 
Gerald had been six times in Paris without 
seeing a barricade : so pretty early Thursday 
morning he walked up to the dangerous dis- 
trict to look for me. All at once he saw 
rather more Md them —_ as am vo they 
sprung up all round him like ; he was 
fairly ‘walled in. Whichever way he turned 
it was sauve qui peut, chacun chez soi, charges 
of soldiery, volleys of musketry, men shot 





Cea 


dead alongside of him, and such like pleasant : 
incidents. He didn’t dare to say he was not — 


of that quarter for fear of being arrested, per- 
haps bayoneted, so he kept dodging about 
from house to house for just five hours. 
At length he found one street where the 
coast was clear, and down that he sloped 
pretty rapidly, and never stopped till he was in 
the heart of the St. Germain quarter. How 
he got over the Seine he doesn’t know, can’t 
tell which bridge he crossed, and isn’t sure 
but he took the river at a jump flying.” 


“ Appleton must have had the nicest time 
of it,” says Bleecker. “ He wasall the morn- 
ing in his office on the Bonne-Nouvelle, hard 
at work with his correspondence. (Thurs- 
day is packet “tare know.) As theclock 
struck three he bundled up his letters, 
and was starting for the post-office, when 
the porie-cochére closed in his face, and thén 
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came a twenty-minutes’ roll of musketry, 
about his very ears, it seemed. So he re- 
treated to his apartment, and remained there 
three hours and more, listening to the 












of musketry every quarter of an hour as it was 
ir fired near or into the house, with occasional 
g interludes of cannon. Once the soldiers | so soon to be lifted. 
ve broke into the room next to his, and bayo- 
ie |@ neted twelve poor devils in it, non-combat- 
'o ~6=|@ ants too, who had merely run in there to | 
s- | @ get out of the way. Appleton didn’t know 
k, how soon his turn might come, so he pre- | 
1 pared for action all the weapons about him | 
ie —one six-shooter and one jack-knife—built | 
1s a little private barricade of chairs and tables, | 
b- and sat down behind it calculating how | 
ig many of the armed force he might be able | th 
to sacrifice to his own manes. After all he | nishment—that they would. 
e- got out just in time for diuner, and lost no- 
at thing but the mail, for the trouble was all 
ds over before half past six.” 
le “How many people, I wonder, have been casi¢ 
to killed altogether?” inquired I, thinking of | refused to admit his reign. 
he my French friend’s twelve hundred. “The 
loss of the troops is said to be very small.” 
ue “ Of course they will not acknowledge the 
ne real amount of it,” said Empson. “I had 
en experience of that at Rauchenzubad in 1848. 
lid There were something like barricades. One 
ed particular night I remember the Prussian | have no faith in one another. 
tly troops only owned to losing about half a 
Ty dozen, and I knew one man who shot twenty 
ith | % of them from one barricade.” 
ny || _ The artist stopped and stroked his silky | this world.” 
pi- | Teuton-like beard. rw his auditor pro- 
en | perly attentive he continued : 
I g “ He was a Polish count, one of the Posen | 
no || Poles, hating the Prussians by instinct, and graphic despatches from the Provinces. It | 
ty. |) fought like one who bore a charmed life. | 
my || Conspicuous in person and dress, he would , 
ey | climb to the top of the barricade, receive the | always received. 
he- |% rifle handed to him from below, and take 
eir deliberate aim. He was a slow shot, but a 
at dead one, and never fired without settling his 
tall man. Between midnight and five in the | proof of the fact. Except these placards, | 
morning he killed twenty soldiers, one for there are no traces of the late “ muss” till } 
ets every quarter of an hour. The Prussians 
ave thought him the devil incarnate, and were | house there is utterly ruinous in the way of 
ves fairly panic-struck. But about dawn some 
thirty of them took courage with the light, 
ked stormed the barricade in flank, got round it, | @ small confectionery business goes on in it | 
did. and put a dozen balls into him from behind. 
out His corpse lay where it fell for two days. | the Boulevards you meet little patches of 
day Well, as 1 was saying, the official reports 
dis- only stated a loss of six or seven soldiers all 
saw over the town, and this one man in one place 
they had killed twenty! I saw it myself, for my 
was § window happened to command the scene of | Brésil last Monday. 
ned action,” | tary occupation. Th 
rges Sunday, Dec. 7th.—I_go to the Lutheran the usual Sunda 
shot church in the Rue des Billettes, a good half. 
sant hour’s walk. The preacher is a most ear- 
: not nest man, with a powerful, homely eloquence, 
per- and now and then a touch of semi-irony 
bout almost Sydney-Smith-ian. Last Sunday he | is an ordin 
ours. | was preaching on the duty of ministers, and | happen any 
» the current misconceptions respecting it. “Many 
oped persons think that it is our business to per- 
ras in form certain ceremonies at which a certain 
How @ form, and decorum, and propriety are desir- 
can’t @ able and requisite—to christen people, marry 
gure them, bury them ; also to be the distributors 





of certain alms, the agents of the state in 
its charitable acts, a link to bind different 
classes of society yr tsa a very respect- 
able bureaucracy. Moreover, as it has been 
the custom for ages that the minister should 
make stated discourses, they expect that he 
will make a discourse about quelque chose de 
bon, and with a certain eloquence and fer- 
vor; but that he should talk of the great 
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truths of religion—the ruin caused by sin, 
the anguish of a soul in penitence, the medi- 
ation of Christ, the new life—they are asto- 
nished that he should dwell on these things, 
yea, even toa dying man, from whose eyes 
the veil that has long overshadowed them is 
My friends, were you 
to express your surprise that we do not 
talk enough ubout these things, the accusa- 


with shot. Yet there are but half a dozen 
of these; and even of broken glass there is 
far less than you would expect. To be sure 
it may have been mended in some places ; 
at this moment there are twenty glaziers 
operating on the Aubusson depdt. The chief 
damage seems to have fallen on those lovely 
ornaments of the Boulevards which the Pa- 
| risians call rambulteaur. Every one of these 





tion would be too true in many instances, ‘is either shortened by the head, or altoge- 
and I could understand you; but when you | ther prostrated—a proof of more good taste 
profess astonishment at our talking of them | on the part of the Socialists than one would 
at all, then { can only say your astonishment | have been disposed to give them credit for. 

astonishes me very much, and methinks if! After our pedestrian cireuit of seven 
the Apostles were here, they who used to | miles, Henry and I start on our daily ride in 
preach the word in season and out of season, | the Bois de Boulogne. ‘The fashionable 
they would be astonished too at your asto. | promenade has recovered all its gaiety. The 
(Ils s*étonne- | equipages are numerous as ever ; the eques- 
raient aussi, ces apéires-la.) ‘To-day he was | trians more than ever abundant. Every boy, 


alluding to the startling events of the past 
week. His text was, * The Lord reigneth,” 
and he took occasion to speak of those who 
“These miser- 
able men thought they could do without 


them up to the dominion of their own folly. 
They would not keep his day of rest, and 
they have no rest or peace in themselves. 
They would not believe in Him, and they 


not love Him, and they hate one another. 
They would not seek the blessing from 
above, and they have lost the blessings of 


After church T walk up the Rue du Tem- 
ple, just next to the Billettes. Notices are 
posted here in great numbers of the tele- 





1s quite striking to remark with what utter 
indifference these official announcements are 


vinees are quiet, for otherwise some one would 





bet brought the news by railroad; no one 
alleges the governmental despatches as any 
the corner of the Rue Rambuteau; one 


windows, the very sashes of the lower story 
being broken out; notwithstanding which, 


|the same as ever. After this, all the way to 
loose pavement here and there, and the work- 
men busy restoring them. And so we come 


out on the Temple boulevard, just opposite 
the little Opera where we heard the Perle du 


crowd, aud rather less 
than the usual allowance of uniforms in it. 
child looking gay and happy. A few sa 
y in the year. It is not until 
after traversing the whole distance from the 
I can detect a single shutter 
realize to myself, I cannot make m 


another here three days 


the masonry too is broken down, and the 





God (se passer de Dieu), and he has given 


They would | 


The people say the Pro- | 


Not a sign of mili- 
ere is rather more than 


Every shop open—every man, woman, and 
p-|our ears as we were enterin 
lings have been recently replanted, but that 
municipal repair which might 


Opera National to the Porte St. Martin that 
p put up, or a) 
single broken square of glass. I eannot and affords them a luxurious change, from 


But on the 
Bonne- Nouvelle, War's iron heels have left 
some intelligible marks. There is much 
loose pavement about the Porte St. Denis ; 
the railing of the little raised causeway on | 
one side has vanished altogether; much of 


debris still lie as they fell. Opposite the 
Gymnase some houses are nicely scarred 


every calicot that can hire or sit anything on 
four legs, is there; every foreigner that 
affects the noble animal is there—-English, 
Russian, or American—and Gerald Ludlow 
,on his blood bay, the handsomest man of 
them all. The metropolis of pleasure is 
itself again. True, there are some rum- 
blings of distant thunder, a little lurid light 
on the horizon, some distant departments in 
possession (temporary, we hope) of the 
Socialist bands, some little Jacquerie going 
{on somewhere. But order reigns at Paris, 
and Paris is France. Vive Louis Napoleon! 
Vive ? Empereur ! 


Paris, Dec. 13. 


HOME SKETCHES, 
oR 
| LIFE ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
THE SOUTH. 

By the author of “The Yemassee,”’ “Guy Rivers," 
“ Richard Hurdis,”’ “ Katharine Walton,” &c. 
Ill. 

Life in the Negro Cars.—A Family Ne- 
gro.— Troublesome Reminiscences.—* Four- 
| Mile-House.” — “ Magnolia Cemetery.”— 
“ Quarter- House.” — Revolutionary Anecdotes. 

Hayne.— Williamson. — Marion. — Dor- 
— Stately Habitations. 


| Wir a shrill neigh, the iron steed leaps 
‘forward impatient in his harness. 

“Ha!” cries Sambo with a chuckle— 
| * Dis de sort ob horse dat nigger lub! You 
;nebber hab for whip and spur! You say 
|* go’ and he go !—and dere’s no sich ting as 
plant corn, and cure fodder for he feed. He 
no ’ticklar wha’ he eat. You gie ’em pine 
tree or oak, he no ax any question. He no 
grumble for rice and tetter (potato) ; and 
when he tirsty, he drink ditch water jis like 
marsh-tacky, and nebber hurt he stomach. 
He’s de horse dat nigger lub !” 

This apostrophe to the iron horse reached 
the car as- 
signed to the negroes. Thither we went, 
taking places with our sooty brethren, in 
order to smoke our cigars, They like no 
better fun—the negroes—since the royal 
cabana not unfrequently finds its way to 
their jaws, in consequence of such intrusion, 





; 
‘ 


: chester. 





If be- | the grosser Virginia or Florida weed, which 
lieve, that the Parisians were killing one ~ . 


they ordinarily smoke. Some three of us, 
intent on this luxury, have accordingly found 
places among them. All the benches are 
crowded, and we are fain to content our- 
selves with seats upon one of their numerous 
boxes, all corded up compactly, with each a 
bundle hanging to it. Here we sit and puff, 
enjoying their chatter. This is incessant— 
they are like so many magpies. One old 
woman, more than sixty, sits before me, with 
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her checks as glossy with bacon fat as if 
were only sixteen. Two disconsolate 
teeth protrude from her mammoth lips as if 
about to go forth in seareh of their departed 
brethren. Her tongue goes with singular 
mpeny and strength, to the infinite insecu- 
vity of her remaining incisors, You may 
see them vibrating «9 she talks. She has 
had more than one dispute already with 
those who crowd the seat which she occu- 
pies, for she spreads herself over much mere 
than her share of territery, She is in the 
prow) pe: oF pet parecer with a 
r-fae nt of her own color, 
who is ain tal restless and fidgety iu 
his movements. At this moment the con- 
ductor of the car makes his appearance, and 
interposes to keep the peace between the 
es. 

“Sit close! sit close! Draw up your 
bundles, old lady, and you, my good fellow, 
be quiet where youare, if you ean, Do you 

se that nobody has legs here but your- 
self ?” 

“Da’s right, maussa,” cried the old wo- 
man, “mek ‘em keep he’se’f still; he’s a 
may, Ba ebbry body foot yer, as ef he 
ben Gub’nor.” 

“Well: Wha’ den?” responded the 
other. “Enty I pay my money? I mus’ 
hab place for set, and dere’s no room when 

ou ole woman scatter you’se’f "bout so, like 
big sow lying down in de sunshine,” 

“ You call me sow, nigger? Ha! I tell 
Joe Plowden wha’ you say ’bout he wife 
and mudder, an’ he'll double you up like a 


nt. 

“He double! Who him double? You 
min’ wha’ the conductor tell you, and mek’ 
room for slim young gempleman like dis | 

” 


“You, gempleman! Wha’ mek’ you 





gempleman ? » Wng tail coat ob you’ | 

oung maussa,} spose! Go long, nigger. | 
Enty I see de brack in you fine coat a'ter | 
all, an’ dere’s room enough in de back for | 
more hoe-cake ‘dan you week "lowance” (al- | 
lewance—or measure of corn or potatoes | 
which is given out weekly for bread to the | 
plantation negroes). 

*Shat up, both of you!” apa we con- 
ductor, again me! bye, “ or ave you 
both thrown into — . 

“Ki mauss’ ‘ductor—bu’n poor nigger * 

“Why not t—you deserve nothi tter. 
You have both fat enough to make the wood 
burn, and our yellow pine wouldn’t be sorry 
to have you to kindle it.” 

Here one of my companions put in : 

“ Don’t throw the old woman into the en- 
ine, I beg you. She’s fat enough to burn, 
know, but not good enough. t Pil tell 
ou what you can, and what you ought to, 
o with her—charge her double passage.” 

“Charge me double? Wha’ for, maussa? 
Wha’ for I mus’ pay more dan udder peo- 

le?” ‘ 

ue Beeause this journey will do you more 
good than other people. It’s making you 
young very fast, You were an old woman 
when I first saw you step into the car, and 
now you're looking and talking like a bene 
girlalready. You'll liave a new set o teeth 
before the new year!” 

“ Me hab new set ob teet’;—Lor’ a mas- 
sy! (Lord have Ags !) maussa! Why 
Diss ny da’ter, and dem’s my t’ree gran’ 
child! New set ob tect’—look yer, maussa, 
dere’s only two snag lef’ in dis ole head.” 

And opening her cavern as wide as 





pos- 
sible, she betrayed the full extent of her 


poverty; but her playful assailant ex- 
claimed : 

“The more reason why you should have 
a new supply—and, bless my soul—as I 
live, I see the new ones coming ont al- 
ready !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—ho! he! ho! Don't mek’ 
me laugh too much, maussa, or de ole ones 
will drop out. But jest gie de ole woman 
piece ob tobacco, maussa, for cut he new 
leet” ’pon,” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” was the chorus of ebony 
all round us, as her cunning petition was 
uttered and complied with. She took the 
tobacco with a courtesy, the grace of which 
would have done honor to the most fashion- 
able saloon. 

“T’ank you, maussa!” Then, after a 
pause, addressing herself to me—* "Bygore 
you don’t remember me, Mas’ S ’ 

I confess my ignorance. 

“Ah! I member you, dough !—I see you 
hundred times when you use to bin come to 
see Miss Agnes,” 

“ What! do you belong to Sd 

“'To be sure: I bin’ he cook for twenty 
years !” 

“What! is it old Betty 7” 

“De same ugly pussom, Mas’ S———. 
You ought to bin’ member me, if only for 
de sake ob Miss Agnes.” 

“To be sure, Betty; to be sure! Poor 
Agnes!” 

My exclamation was involuntary. The 
old woman had touehed a tender nerve, and 
awakened a long history of sweet and bitter 
remembrances. She continued : 

“ Ah! Miss was a blessed heart, as 








ever brekt de worl’ bread! And he die so| had I 


young, and so beautiful—cut down a’most 
in one night, jist like little flow’r by de frost. 
You ye’r "bout it, I spose ?” 

“Heb pte half d ht atde gi 

“ He bin’ dance e night at de t 
party at de ole Mestarn ae he ia a 
wid he cousin, Walter, in de piazza, where 
he take cold; nex’ day he hab feber; den he 
out ob he head ; physic do’em no good, and 
in tree days he lies a beautiful white corpse, 


mos’ like an angel, in de house ob he uncle. | 


In tree days he pass from de airt’ to Heaben, 
where he always bin b’long. An! Mas’ 
S———,, and de eyes wasn’t +; for a long 
time arter.” 

There was a history of which old Betty 
knew nothing. She had revived my recol- 
lections keenly, of the pure fair a: iy the 
young and innocent beauty, of whom she 
spoke. The subject was one upon which I 
did not dare to dwell. I strove to divert it, 
but it was a favorite theme with her, parti- 
cularly when she found one to listen, of 
whose sympathies she was well assured ; 
and thus it was that, in the crowd, she per- 
sisted in discoursing of one whose very 
was a spell for memory, restoring it to al 


its vigor, and opening all its wounds anew. | board, 


I would have fled and left the cars, but that 
there was a something in the narrative of 
the old negro, which I found painfully fas- 
cinating. e described the dying moments 
of the maiden, There was one portion of 
her description which I recall in her own 


language. 

“It was,” said she, “de berry t "fore 
she dead. Her sense bin come back to her, 
as she git weaker. I bin in de room wid 
her by myself; bin warming some tea for 
‘em to drink—when she say to me— mau- 
mer, I feel berry strange! Oh! maumer, 
do you tink Pm so sick? Do you tink 
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I'm guine to die? Tell me, maumer! Tell 
me I'm guine to get better; for I’m so 
young, and the worl’ is so beautiful’ | 
couldn’t keep de water out ob my eyes, Mas’ 
S———,, for I was jubous she couldn't git 
ober it; but I wasn’t guine to tell em dat; 
so 1 say, dou’t you be ’feard, Miss Agnes 
—you'll git better, and hab a thousand more 
dances yet. Den she say, ‘Oh! maumer, 
Vaint de dances; but if I could git well only 
again, I tink, I hope, I should be better 
child dan I eber was before.” Den I say 
something "bout the young gentlemens dat 
use to come to see "em ; but dat she wouldn’t 
yer, and soon after she begin te seream ag’in, 
and she went out ob her head ag’in, and so 
she wore away in a fuint, and went off jist 
as if she was gone to sleep, and arter dat 
she nebber wake ag’in !” 


I could stand it no Jonger, but hurried to 
the adjoining car, followed by my com- 
Gann Tt was only with great effort that 

resumed my composure. Meanwhile, our 
iron horse was of ing lead We 
were passing sw over a lar, ain, wn- 
obstructed by forest or pate sol Fat rich 
fpetene were smiling around us—broad 

Ids of cultivation—gay tracts of green, 
still bright, in spite of winter, which as yet 
had not settled down heavily upon the land. 
All around, the fields shone luxuriantly in the 
vegetables proper to the seasen, and to whieh 
the season had been particularly indulgent. 
All this: region, every acre, every foot, had 


been familiar to my boyhood. Here, I had 
shot the sand-dove the snipe. In the 
atms of the river, on either the creeks, 


which aloe the contiguous stretehes, 
the marsh-hen and the wild 
duck ; and, at that period, the land here was 
a waste, regarded as too sterile to sprout a 
pea. And now, from this very region, we 
send the early ragetahios for the support of 
your tables i in ee “ih er 
h and potatoes, in Spring, delight 
Vier tied] aldermen, And "theese :s 
provements, I regret to say, are due chiefly 
to the labors of humble adventurers from 
the old country—Duteh and Irish peasantry 
who have had more faith in themselves, and 
in the soil, than ever had its more lordly 
proprietors. The plain between the two 
rivers, both of which are visible at moments, 
is a pleasure to the eye. Sterility reigns no 
longer. The spirit of improvement is afoot, 
and is destined to increase still more greatly 
the resources and tlie beauties of this eoun- 
try; and these sweet little farms will extend 
for miles into the interior—cutting their way, 
in broad wget a) the old pine forests, 
relieving their monotony, and 
here and there, as we see them now, elumps 


the eye perceives no ine 

conscious of the rise, 
straining of the engine, as it labors on with 
such a. tas ours. This, which lessens 
its picturesque, increases its value as a farm- 
ing country; and such it must become, so 
soon as the diminished value of the cotton 
staple shall foree upon the people the 
necessity of diversifying the objeets of their 
labor; a state of th by the way, which 
is near at hand. The introduction of 
‘manufactures promises to be very general 





in South Carolina, where the water power 
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is abundant, and never freezes; where fuel 
may had at little cost; where living is 
cheap, and where the raw material groans 
with its abundance, complaining of deficient 
markets. And manufactures necessarily 
lead to thorough tillage, in a region so 
highly susceptible as ours. 


There—do you see that huge building 
upon the right? That is the “ Four-mile 
House.” onee a famous place of resort for 
the young bloods of the town, who drove, 
or cantered out, of an afternoon, to enjoy, 
in the cool shades of the country, the de- 
lights of egg juleps and milk punch. In 
the morning, by sunrise, another class came 
hither, some twenty-five years ago, seeking 
a country breakfast—of which eggs, milk, 
and such rustic commodities were the prime 
constituents. Fancy, probably, furnished 
all the charm ; but to this day, by thousands 
in the South, a breakfast in the country is 
heid to be a very different, and very far 
superior thing, to any similar repast which 
the city furnishes. Here, we shoot across 
the great avenue which leads from the city 
into the interior, an avenue of which old 
John Archdale, one of the Lords Proprietors, 
writing a hundred and fifty years ago, says, 
that “it is so delightful a road and walk of 
a great breadth, so pleasantly green, that I 
believe no Prince in Europe, by all their 
art, can make so pleasant a sight for the 
whole year.” 

Geing over the same track now (in 1850), 
which we have so recently passed, the tra- 
veller sees below, just above the junction 
of the two great avenues which lead into the 
city, the simple sign-board of “The Mag- 
nolia Cemetery.” This is a place of public 
sepulture, d ed to furnish to the people 
of Charleston such a lovely “city of the 
silent” as Auburn affords to Boston, and 
Greenwood to New York. No place could 
have been found more suited to such an ob- 
ject. Itis the site of an old and beautiful 
farm on Cooper river, varied with lakelet 
and promontory, and still partially covered 
with ancient oaks and pines. It looks out 
direetly upon the harbor. Haddrill’s, with 
its yellow cliffs, rises conspicuously in the 
East. Sullivan’s Island, forts Mouitrie and 
Sumter start up beyond ;—on the long line 
of - of James ~ Morris Isla - 
sun gilds the tops of the en pines, a 
the sands along the sea lint with a thou- 
sand starry fires. To right, rise the 
white steeples of the city, which is clearly 
visible in the sunshine from the eminences 
of the Cemetery. But the din of the city is 
remote. Its sounds do not vex the ear. 
Nothing disturbs the serene quiet of the 
place. The river winds on yoicelessly be- 
side it te the sea; and nature, in the per- 
petual brooding silence which envelopes the 

seems specially to have hallowed it to 
Iture. Art is now 


1 adorns entrance. 
Already, are ul inclosures of iron 
about to be the narrow limits with 


space which he finally occupies. Alread 

the ip column of marble, crowned . i 

roses, rises among the n shades, dedi- 
cated to the beloved one lost. The lakes 
are scooped out, the sea winds in about 
several lonely islete, and the great old oaks, 
which have numbered half a century of 








years, brood over fountains and green banks, 
which love and friendship shall still more 
surely hallow with their tears. 


But of this episode, enough! The iron 
horse speeds on. We are now at the 
“Quarter House.” This is a long, low 
eottage, of a single ay totally unattrac- 
tive to the eye, which the stranger would 
pass without any interest. But it is classic 
ground for the Carolinian. This old abode, 
which, like the frigate Constitution, has 
been patehed and repatched, until none of 
the venerable timber is left, was employed 
during the Revolution for the very same 
purposes as the more pretentious building 
nearer town, “ The Four-Mile House,” which 
has already challenged our attention. Many 
were the bloody conflicts which it witnessed 
between small bodies of the tories and their 
British allies, with the daring partisans of 
Marion, Maham, Horry, and Harden. Hither, 
when the British were in possession of the 
city, did their young officers ride out with 
the fair ladies who gave them “ aid and com- 
fort ;” and hither stole the partisan scouts 
to waylay them, and disturb their festivities. 
One anecdote will suffice. It was hither 
that Col. Hayne, whom the British executed 
as a spy, descended with a troop of horse, 
and succeeded in making captive General 
Williamson, a Scotch citizen of the State, 
who had been of the whig party in the be- 
ginning of the war, but had gone over to the 
enemy when they had obtained possession 
of the country. He was called, though 
without much propriety, “ the Arnold of 
Carolina.” Hayne surprised him at mid- 
night, and hurried him off, on a hard trotting 
horse, without giving him leisure to make 
his toilet. The Commandant of the British 

arrison at Charleston felt all the danger of 
illiamson’s situation. As a traitor to the 
American cause, notoriously so, his life was 
forfeited, and the summary processes of 
those days would have justified Hayne in 
giving him short shrift and sharp cord, under 
the first swinging limb of the forest. He 
reserved him, however, for the honors of a 
regular trial, and hurried away from pur- 
suit. But he fancied himself too soon in a 
place of safety. The British Commandant 
sent all his cavalry, at full speed, in pursuit. 
Hayne was, in turn, surprised, captured, and 
brought with Williamson to the city. His 
fate is well known to the American reader. 
He perished without a trial, and upon the 
gallows! It is curious to know, as a sequel 
to the history of Williamson, that, before 
the clese of the war, he betrayed the British 
cause, as he had done the American, and 
through the agency of Col. John Lawrens, 
sank into a spy for Marion, who employed 
him in the city for that purpose, and con- 
trived to keep him faithful. But is not all 
this written in the book entitled “ Katharine 
Walton ?” 

Our engine is now crossing the common 
road that leads to that ancient and aban- 
doned village, once the site of as fine a ham- 
let as the country ever saw, and of a strony: 
British baer the sir , which sti 
remain. This place was further distinguished 
by numerous small but spirited conflicts, 
between the partisans and their tory and 
British opponents. But for these you must 
refer to other volumes. The scene is fami- 
liar enough to all who have read the novel 
of “The Partisan.” On the left, yqu see 
the road as it winds away, till lost among 
the dense pine forest. It conducts you to 
numerous plantations along the Ashley, 
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which were once seats of equal taste, splen- 
dor, and hospitality. Many of these habita- 
tions were laid out in most lavish style of 
English expenditure, with their gravelled 
walks, their artificial fishponds—their trim 
flower gardens, adorned with statues in lead 
and marble, some of which still remain, de- 
nuded of arm, or nose, or finger, by the rude 
hands of battle, in attestation of the more 


imposing past ! 








LITERATURE. 


MR. SQUIER’S NICARAGUA,” 
SECOND PAPER. 


Ow a previous occasion we cheerfully fol- 
lowed Mr. Squier, in his lively persona! nar- 
rative, from San Juan on the Atlantic to 
Leon, within view of the broad Pacific. We 
must now pass, in spite of the entertainment 
offered by Mr. Squier in his vivid pictures of 
his journey and his characteristic free and 
easy remark, to what he presents us of a 
more substantial character. 

Mr. Squier, while keeping an eye to popu- 
lar effect, has not forgotten the ethnological 
interest. In his antiquarian investigations 
he has shown his usual activity, and some- 
what of the proverbial enthusiasm of the 
antiquarian, in tracing out and bringing to 
light many interesting records of the past, 
which the indolent indifference of man and 
the active contempt of nature had buried in 
oblivion. Mr, Squier’s ethnological observa- 
tions embrace descriptions of various monu- 
ments and relics of art, some account of the 
Aboriginal tribes, their characteristics, lan- 
guages, and customs, and other points of in- 
terest available in a rapid and popular view 
of ethnology. 

The Nicaraguan monuments, for the dis- 
covery and description of which, and for 
some cimens deposited in the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington, we are 
mainly indebted to Mr. Squier, are in some 
respects different from all others hitherto 
known. Our previous knowledge of 
the American monuments was confined 
to those of Copan, which are peculiar, 
sui generis, and present huge monoliths, 
with unnatural features, and disproportioned 
but rounded limbs, and which are carved 
with unintelligible ornaments, possibly hie- 
roglyphics; those of Palenque, which, with 
those in Yucatan, present the only approxi- 
mation to proportion in the human figure, and 
are undeniably the best specimens of art in 
all respects; the Mexican, in which propor- 
tion is grossly violated and the limbs are 
square, not rounded; and some few speci- 
mens which have been brought from the 
Panuco River, and which seem to be in exe- 
eution intermediate between the more finish- 
ed of those of Palenque and the ruder seulp- 
ture of those of Mexico. To these we are 
now to add those of Nicaragua, described by 
Mr. Squier. The Nicaraguan monuments 
are mostly very rude representations of the 
human figure, of gigantic size, in an erect or 


sittin ture, mostly naked, and adorned 
j g pos 


or rather disfigured with rude ornaments. 
They are apparently the very rudest speci- 
mens of art. The figures have no justness 
of proportion, and the limbs are square, 
Their characteristics connect them more 
closely with the Mexican monuments than 
with any others, though not so decidedly as 


* Nicaragua ; its Peopie, Scenery, Monuments, and 
the proposed Inter-oceanic Canal. With numerous 
original Maps and [liustrations. By E. G. Squier, late 
Chargé d’Affaires. 2 vols. Apoieton & Co. 
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to warrant Mr, Squier’s hasty assumption 
that they are the same. ye of the human 

res have rude carvings of wild animals, 

rs and alligators, which seem to be de- 
vouring the human figure from behind, and 
hold the human head in their expanded jaws. 
Although the representation of the human 
head in the serpent’s mouth has been else- 
where observed, the same arrangement in 
regard to wild beasts seems peculiar to Ni- 
ca Mr. Squier is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that limbs detached from the body,—for 
example, an arm sculptured free from the 
trunk, connected only with the shoulder,—are 
a peculiarity of the Nicaraguan statues. This 
peculiarity exists in the few specimens from 
the Panuco River, and may be seen in some 
of the Mexican. 

Mr. Squier thinks that the statues he has 
described do not date further back than the 
sixteenth century. Those which are depo- 
sited in the Smithsonian Institute seem 
Older ; and the fact mentioned by Mr. Squier, 
that the stone of which they are composed 
is basalt, shows the possibility of a much 
= antiquity. The ruined state of the 

eocallis near which many of these statues 
were found, would indicate an earlier origin. 
If they are as modern as held by our author, 
they may still be copies from old originals. 


bet such meagre facts, we are not dis- 
osed to hurry to any hast neralization, 
Soa would pitta the tates fckibe haste of 
those who would be wiser than their gene- 
ration, We commend the diligent activity 
of Mr. Squier as an observer, and his exact- 
ness and completeness, according to measure 
and rule, as a describer; but we reject his 
erude notions as an archeologist. We do 
not care to have thrust upon us at every turn 
immature theories, and to have our credulity 
tested by Mr. Squier’s proselytizing faith in 
Serpent Worship, and belief in the Recipro- 
eal Principle. We ask for facts, and not 
theories. 

Mr. Squier gives an undue importance, 
we think, to his discovery of a well known 
fact, that of » Mexican colony residing in 
Nicaragua; he seems to claim it almost as 
an original investigation. We have called 
ita well known apr All the early Spanish 
writers positively affirm it. Herrera, Oviedo, 
and Hervas distinctly state the fact. Hervas,* 
in his Catalogo de las uas, after speak- 
ing of the languages of Nicaragua, adds— 
“ all these circumstances prove that, in Nica- 
ragua, there was a tribe of the Mexican 
nation.” Mr. Gallatin’st testimony is to the 
same effect; and in truth, it has been 
long acknowledged as a well known fact by 
all well informed American ethnologists. 
Mr. Squier has, however, furnished a short 
comparative vocabulary of Niguiran and 
Mexican words, to the number of twenty- 
four, which accords with the fact before 
known, and is a further eonfimation of 
what has be-2 long acknowledged. 
Nor is it such an “ extraordinary phenome- 
non.” However strange it may appear to 
Mr. Squier, similar’facts are on record. 

Mr, Squier, in speaking of the religion of 
the aboriginal tribes, sayst—* That all the 
religions of the semi-civilized nations of the 
central part of the continent approximated 
to a common type.” This is too general. 
In Nicaragua, for instance, Herrera says ex- 
pressly of the usages and rites of the Mexi- 
ean religion—* This is done only by the 


— 





* Hervas, vol, |. p. 301. 
t Trans. Am. Ethanol. Soc., 2d vol, pp. 83-84. 
t Vol. ii p 34. 





Chorotegans, and not by all the people of 
Nicaragua, who differ in their sacritices.”* 
From the rude memorials mouldering 
away of a de people, an effete race, 
we pass to the contemplation of the vitality 
of our day and generation, the quickenin 
influence of commercial cage age the bold 
energy of aspiring nations, ve grand con- 
ception of joining the oceans of the Atlantic 
and Pacific has been a fond dream ever 
since the days of Columbus and Cortes; its 
practical realization would be worthy of our 
age. The practicability of an inter-oveanic 
ship canal connecting ocean with ocean, 
through Nicaragua, is conceded by the science 
and the sense of power of our day; com- 
mercial enterprise alone lingers doubtingly 
over its calculations, The great difficulty is 
the commereia! one, its enormous cost. Mr 
Squier has devoted a chapter to the subject 
of the ship canal; he reviews the various 
plans proposed, and suggests one that he 
deems the most feasible. All the various 
plans accord in making San Juan de Nica- 
ragua on the Atlantic the starting point, and 
thence passing up the valley of the San 
Juan to Lake eg #1, ‘nd from this lake 
various routes to the Pacific are proposed. 
It has been almost universally supposed that 
the river San Juan ae be made navigable 
for large vessels. Mr. = positively 
affirms its impractieability. The San Juan 
extends for ninety miles from Lake Nicara- 
gua to the Atlantic, but is shallow and ob- 





structed with rapids, and from the nature 
of its bed, its shifting sands, and the solf , 
rocky formation of the bottoms of the rapids, | 
there is no hope of its being made navigable | 
for large vessels by the skill of the engincer | 
and the labor of the workman, It may be, 
and in fact is, made partially navigable for 
steamers of a very small draught. The in- 
superable obstacles of this river add very 
seriously to the commercial diffieulties of the 
proposed ship canal; for if Mr. Squier’s 
views are correct, it would be necessary to 
construct a canal of eighty miles in length 
along the valley of San Juan, from the 
mouth of the river to its rise, in the Lake of 
Nicaragua. Of the different proposed routes, 
two pass directly from Lake Nicaragua to 
the Pacific. One of them from the Lake to 
San Juan del Sur on the Pacific is now on 
the direct route by which Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
enterprise connects San Francisco with New 
York ; and on it the ny . and from 
California every fortnight, greeting 
each other vith Bit! from East and West, 
exchanging New York Heralds and San 
Francisco Alta Californias. There is a 
mountainous ridge on this route between 
Lake Nicaragua and San Juan del Sor, 
which might possibly be cut through at an 
expense, according to Mr. Squier’s low esti- 
mate, of two bandied and fifty millions of 
dollars, asum which would make the money 
of Wall street shake with affright. 
e will pass from the consideration of the 
other routes, from Lake Nicaragua to the 
Bay of Salinas, and those through Lake 
Nicaragua to Lake Managua, and thence to 
the Pacifie, to Tamarinda and Realejo, and 
allow Mr. Squier to have his say about his 
favorite route passing through the entire 
lengths of the two lakes, and from thence 
through the Plain of Conejo, and through 
an estuary of the sea, the Estero Real, to 
the Gulf of Fonseca :— 
THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL. 
« There is still another route, to which public 








attention has never been generally directed, but 
which, if feasible, of which I have no doubt, 
offers greater advantages than either of the 
others just named, viz. from the northern point 
of Lake Managua via the Estero Real ta, the 
Gulf of Fonseca or Conchagua. The upper 
part of Lake Managua is divided into two large 
bays by a vast promontory or peninsula, at the 
extreme point of which stands the giant voleano 
of Momotombo. Between this voleano and 
that of the Viejo, to the northeast of Realejo, 
running nearly east and west, is a chain of 
voleanoes, presenting, probably, in a short dis- 
tance, a greater number of extinct craters, and 
more evidences of volcanic action, than any 
other equal extent of the continent. This chain 
is isolated. Upon the south is the magnificent 
plain of Leon, bounded only by the sea; and 
upon the north is also another great plain, the 


. |‘ Llano del Conejo, bounded by the auriferous 


hills of Segovia. ‘This plain extends from the 
northern bay of Lake Managua to the Gulf 
Conchagua, which is equalled only by that of 
San Francisco, and may be described as a grand 
harbor, in which all the vessels of the world 
might ride in entire security. It much resembles 
that of San Francisco in position and form ; the 
entrance from the sea is, however, broader. Its 
entire length within the land is not far from 
seventy miles, and its breadth forty miles. ‘The 
three States of San Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Honduras, have ports upon it. In respect to 
trade, the principal port on the main-land is that 
of La Union, in San Salvador. All the adja- 
cent coasts are of unbounded fertility, and pos- 
sess an unlimited supply of timber. ‘The sides 
of the mountains, particularly of the voleano of 
San Miguel, are covered with oak and pine, 
suitable for building and repairing ships. Coal 
is said to oceur about sixty miles from the port 
of La Union, on the banks of the Rio Lempa, 
the roads to the beds leading through a level 
country. The Bay embraces several islands of 
considerable size and beauty, surrounded by 
water, of such depth as to enable vessels of the 
largest class to approach close in-shore. The 
most important of these, from the circumstance 
of its size, and the fact that it commands and is 
the key to the entire Bay, is the island of Tigre, 
belonging to Honduras. This island was the 
head-quarters and dépét of Drake, and other 
piratical adventurers, during their operations in 
the South Sea. It is about twenty miles in cir- 
eumference, level near the shore, but rising 
regularly and gradually to a cone in the centre ; 
thus affording almost every variety of air and 
climate desirable. Upon this island is situated 
the free port of Amapala, recently established, 
where there are a few storehouses and dwellings. 
The rest of the island is almost wholly unin- 
habited. The possession of this island, and 
consequent control of the Gulf of Fonseca, by 
any great maritime power, would enable it to 
exercise a command over the commerce of the 
western part of the continent, like that which the 
possession of Gibraltar by the English gives 
them to exercise over that of Europe.” 


We have thus exhibited the miscellaneous 
interest of Mr. Squier’s volumes. Those 
readers who rus Sati a. by the 
ip of Mr. Squier, in his u 
eles ean in his informal, loose 
way, may find him attractive in his more 
formal character of savan and political writer; 
but Mr. Squier has as much right, on occa- 
sion, to be sober, serious, learned, and dull, 
as any philosopher of them all. His work 
oughi to have two, perhaps three works. 
The style of the book is diffuse ; occasionally 
its ease falls away into wantonness and 3 
coarse freedom of ex jon, and its force 
is weakened by the la efforts of an un- 
willing rhetoric, Mr, Squier, in his book, 
casts upon the religious sentiment cherished 





* Herrera, vol. ili, p. 300. 


by most, some slurs, which we reject on the 
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score of our belief in the Christian reli- 
gion and of good taste. 
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STEPREN’S LECTURES ON FRENCH ItIsTORY.* | 
Tue History of France is a theme which, | 
although most bountifully elucidated in 
ortions, has, as a whole, been singularly | 
overlooked. Neither in the nation’s own ver- | 
nacular nor our Own tongue does there exist | 
any satisfactory work on the subject. We) 
were in hopes, on the announcement of the | 
present volume, that the long-existing lneuna | 
was at length to be supplied by the careful, | 
brilliant, and connected narrative of the | 
great events of French history which was | 
to be expected from the distinguished Edin- | 
burgh reviewer. We confess to disappoint 
ment at finding a work on a different plan— 
a treatise on history, presupposing on the 
art of the reader an aequaintance with its 
leading incidents, in place of the history 
itself. 

It is not, however, a series of essays. 
Professor Stephen, on taking possession of 
his chair, proposed to him-elf a series of 
Lectures on the History of France, ehoosing 
that as a neglected as well as important 
branch of his subject, which should in treat- 
ment oceupy a middle ground between the 
speculative review of Guizot and a plain 
narrative of facts. Had he acted in accord- 
ance with his own wishes, he states, he 
should have followed the advice of Mr. 
Macaulay—whom, with others, he consulted 
in reference to his undertaking—by devoting 
two or three years to silent study in prepa- 
ration for his course; but with a class of 
students before him, this plan could not be 
adopted, and the first twelve of these lec- 
tures were immediately prepared and deli- 
vered, followed by the sueceeding twelve, 
which form the residue of the volume, in 
the following year. This plea of hasty 
preparation put forth by the author, is one 
which could not be inferred from the work 
itself, which gives evidence of diligent colla- 
tion of authorities, and of the collateral but 
not less important sources of history in 
popular contemporary literature. 

The work commences with the Roman 
sway in Gaul, and terminates with the close 
~ ys ie “gow a It embodies 

e history is long and eventfal period, 
though the narrative is broken, and fre- 
quently made subsidiary to the reflections 
growing out of it. Mr. Stephen is no friend 
tothe theorizing views of a modern school of 
Freneh historians, who see in every incident 
in their annals, a step in the national pro- 
gress towards the demoeracy of 1789, or to; 
an opposite school of royalist views. As a 
specimen of his fair-dealing in disputed mat- 
ters, we give his able summing up on the 
influence of the clergy in the middle ages— 
a sound view, alike removed from ultra- 
Event sneers and altra-Catholic lauda- 

ions :-— 

“In the times in which our dot has fallen, itis 
easy to condemn these excesses, and to pereeive 
how blind was the zeal in whieh they originated ; 
for persecution has no longer any apologists 
among us; nor is any one at this day ignorant 
of the arguments whieh have diseredited and 
rebuked it. But even now, how difficult, if not 
mapossible, is it to determine with absolute pre- 
cision the limits and extent of the duty of tolera- 
tion? Like all our other duties, indeed, it re- 

Jects the bondage of any peremptory definition ; 





* Lectures on the of France, by the Right 
a Si James Stephen, K.O-B. LL. Professor 
Harper & Broth, nneeinememenes 





and the indistinctness of our own thoughts on 
the subject in these enlightened days may per- 
haps suggest good reasons why we should re- 
gard with indulgence the errors of the rulers of 
the Charch at that remote period. 

“ But suppose them to have been as unpardon- 
ably erroneous as they are esteemed by their 
modern French censors, still it is simply absurd 
to compare them (as those censors have done) 
to the sanguinary missionaries of the creed of 
Mohammed. T'o ascribe to the sword the pro- 
gress of the Christian faith in Gaul, is not only 
to substitute conjecture for proof, but is to depend 
on a conjecture utterly gratuitous and improba- 
ble. Heathenism needed no such keen weapon 
for its overthrow. It had cast no deep roots in 
the conscience, the affections, or the intellect of 
mankind. It fell in Gaul as it has fallen else- 
where. It expired among the more zealvus few, 
beneath the genial influences of the Gospel. It 
expired among the apathetic multitude, beneath 
the worldly influence of fashion, of example, of 
great names, and of the shiftings of public opi- 
nion. Christianity was first the consolation of 
the slave. It at fength became the boast of the 
emperor. ‘Theneeforward it advanced, con- 
quering and to conquer, with a power which the 
sword could not have materially aided, and could 
not have at all arrested. * * * 

“ To deny that in the fourth and fifth centuries 
the priesthood were often chargeable with cupi- 
dity, and the laity with superstition, would in- 
deed be a hopeless task. Let it be assumed that 
the crafts of the one, and the follies of the other, 
were as extravagant as they appear in the sati- 
rieal portraitures of the most bitter of their mo- 
dern antagonists. Yet there are more forms of 
bigotry than one. There have been philosophi- 
eal as well as sacerdotal bigots. The narrow- 
ness of mind to which no secular interests but 
those of churchmen appear of any account, is 
not more pitiable than the narrowness of mind 
whieh refuses to accept, or is unable to appre- 
ciate, any secular advantage accruing to society 
at large, if the clerical order happens to be the 
channel of it. If it be right to condemn the 
fiscal tyranny of the Roman rulers of Gaul, it 
can hardly be also right to condemn those sacer- 
dotal claims and those imperial concessions by 
which the range of that tyranny was narrowed. 
If poverty was the withering curse of the people, 
it can scarcely be just to censure rigidly the only 
laws which promote the accumulation of capital 
among them. If the general neglect of agricul- 
ture was depopulating Gaul, the clergy were not 
perhaps very culpable in acquiring the wealth, 
and with it the security, by which they were en- 
abled to cultivate many large though neglected 
districts in that province. It is that the 
policy of the state was deplorably short-sighted 
and oppressive. Why then maintain that, in 
counteracting it, the policy of the Church was 
either improvident or unjust? 

“ The Church is next arraigned as selfish and 
ambitious, because it formed itself into a vast 
clerical corporation, living under laws and 
usages peculiar to itself, and not acknowledging 
the jurisdiction of the tempural tribunals. That 
the churchmen of the fourth century lived be- 
neath a ruthless despotism, no one attempts to 
deny. That they opposed to it the only barrier 
by which the imperial tyranny could, in that age, 
be arrested in its course, is equally indisputable. 
If they had been laymen, they would have been 
celebrated as patriots by the very persons who, 
because they were priests, have denounced them 
asusurpers. If the bishops of the fourth century 
had lived under the Republic, they would have 
been illustrious as tribunes of the people. If the 
Graechi had been contemporaries of Theodosius, 
their names would have taken the places which 
Ambrose and Martin of Tours at present hold 
in ecclesiastical history. A brave resistance to 
despotic authority has surely no less title to our 
sympathy, if it proceeds from the episcopal 
throne, than if it be made amid the tumults of the 
Forum. * . * 7 


“We may rejoice to know and to acknow- 
ledge, that in Gaul the early Church was the 
one great antagonist of the wrongs which were 
then done upon the earth—that she narrowed the 
range of fiscal tyranny—that she mitigated the 
overwhelming poverty of the people—that she 
promoted the accumulation of capital—that she 
contributed to the restoration of agriculture— 
that she balanced and held in check the imperial 
despotism—that she revived within herself the 
remembrance and the use of the great franchise 
of popular election—and that the gloomy por- 
traits which have been drawn of ber internal or 
moral state, are the mere exaggerations of those 
who would render the Church responsible for 
the crimes with which it is her office to contend, 
and for the miseries which it is her high com- 
mission efiectually, though gradually, to relieve.” 


Mr. Stephen devotes his three first lee- 
tures to the successive ascendencies of the 
Roman and Merovingian and Carlovingian 
dynasties. He carefully traces out the 
eauses which led to the fall of the one and 
the downfall of the other, and their influence 
on the nation, though far from seeing any 
germs of constitutional policy jn either. To 
use his striking simile ;— 


“ Placed as we are beyond the influence of 
that antiquarian nationality which has converted 
the founders of the first dynasty of France into 
heroes and statesmen, diplomatists and philoso- 
phers, we may venture to regard the German 
Kyning as but the rude and shapeless germ of 
the European King, and may own our belief 
that his wars were but the levying of so much 
‘black mail; that his negotiations were but so 
,Mmany palavers; and that between the long- 
| haired Merovings and the princes of the house of 
| Bourbon, there was little more in common than 
| between the Indian chief who sealped his ene- 
| mies on the banks of the Potomac and the Pre- 
sident of the United States of America.” 


A chapter follows on the Municipalities of 
France ; and he here regards the concessions 
obtained by the towns from the monarch, as 
given more from desire for the round sub- 
sidy which invariably accompanied the soli- 
citation or the bestowal of sueh privileges, 
than from any far-seeing design of strength. 
ening the crown at the expense of the noble, 
though such was the result. 

An interesting account next follows on the 
influences leading to and resulting from the 
Crusades, from which we take a passage, 
showing that in this, as in every great move- 
ment of external national polity, commerce 
made its influence felt. 


“ Before the discovery of America, the great 
trade of the world consisted in the interchange 
of the products of the Asiatic with those of the 
European continent. It was conducted through 
two routes, the northern and the southern. The 
northern route lay through the Caspian Sea, 
thence to the Wolga, so overland te the 
Don, and then down that stream to Trebi- 
zond and Constantinople. The southern route 
lay through the Red Sea to Suez, and so to 
Cairo, and then down the Nile to Damietta and 
Alexandria. Thus the gapitals of the Greek 
empire and of Egypt became the two great em- 
poriuras for the supply of Europe wiih the mer- 
chandise of the East. At the period of the 
crusades, that merchandise was chiefly composed 
of silks wrought and unwrought, of fire linens 
and ¢otton fabries, of sugar, of drags, of spices, 
of diamonds, pearls, and other precious stones, 
of silver and of gold. The temporary conquest 
and occupation of these great marts by the Cru- 
sades awakened in them, and through them in 
the inhabitants of Western and Northern Europe, 
a taste, tiJl then scarcely known there, for those 
luxuries. The natural, or rather the inevitable, 








consequences promptly followed. The most 
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solemn vows to rescue or to defend the Holy 
Sepulchre were forgotten by many a champion 
of the Cross in his too diligent search for pepper, 
putmegs, and cinnamon. Disguised in Oriental 
robes and turbans, many a once ardent pilgrim 
undertook the exploration of new routes to 
Cashmere and Goleonda. Returning home- 
ward, they concerted, and especially with the 
merchants of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the estab- 
lishment of Eastern entrepdts of trade as rivals 
to Constantinople and Alexandria. Ere long 
the Pisans had formed factories at Tyre, at An- 
tioch, and at Acre. The Genoese founded a 
flourishing colony at Jaffa. The Venetians ac- 
tually put up to auction the islands of the Arehi- 
pelago whieh had fallen to their share in their 
victories over the Greek empire ; and thus the 
eity of Gallipoli on the Hellespont, Naxos, 
Paros, Milo, Lemnos, and Herinea, became com- 
mercial establishments of the Dandolos, the 
Viaris, and the other senators of the Palazzo di 
Santo Marco. Stranger still, the Marseillois 
and other French citizens obtained a possession, 
half warlike, half mercantile, of the Morea, of 
which William de Champlette became the no- 
minal prince. Louis, count of Blois, assumed a 
feudal sovereignty at Nicwa in Bithynia, with 
the title of Duke. One Regnier de Trit, a gentle- 
man of Ilainault, appeared at Philipopolis in 
Thrace in a similar character ; and that these 
trading principalities might attain to their com- 
plete anti-classical climax, Otha de la Roche, a 

ian seigneur, erected his throne beneath 
the shadow of the Parthenon ; and, rejoicing at 
a title which Alcibiades might have envied, was 
hailed as Duke of Athens and Great Lord 
of Thebes: ‘ Duc d’Athénes et grand Sire de 
Thébes.’ Those French settlements were, in- 
deed, formed rather to gratify the ambition of 
the military chieis who commanded them, than 
to promote the speculations of the traders 
who settled there, for the worship of the god- 
dess Glory is no modern form of idolatry in 
France. In fact, however, they promoted the 
eommerciai much’ more than the political or the 
military views of oa settlers ; and when the 
French were eventually expelled from these 
Greek and Asiatic conquests, they still answered 
the more vulgar purposes of the Lombards in 
the South, and of the Hanseatic confederacy in 
the North, by whom Paros, and Nicwa, and 
Philipopolis, and Thebes, and Athens were rea- 
sonably, though perhaps not very poetically, 
regarded as so many admirable stations for the 
eounting-house.” 


This is suceeeded by the persecution 
against the Albigenses, which grew cut, to 
some extent, of the Crusades, and was much 
aided by the political and mili power 
which that movement had pla in the 
hands of the clergy. The incidents of this 
struggle are by him far more mi- 
nutely than are those of the other events of 
which the author treats, and are followed by 
a fine argument in favor of the doctrine of 
a special providence in history, illustrated 
from the events just narrated. These chap- 
ters are followed by several on the constitu- 
tion and powers of the French Parliament; 
and these by others with the attractive title 
of “The Power of the Pen in France,” to 
which we may hereafter refer. 





GRISWOLD’S ISTHMUS OF PANAMA.* 
Dr. Griswotp was a Surgeon in the employ 
of the Pacific Railroad Company for several 
months during last year, 1851. His book is 
made up mainly of an account of the Isthmus 
of Darien, its settlement by the Spaniards, 
its history, the incursion of the bueeaneers, 
the natural history of the aborigines, and its 


* Isthmus of Panama, and What! Saw There. By 
C. D. Griswold, M.D. New York: Dewitt & Daven 
port. 








natural productions, collected from readily 
available sources of information, Dr. Gris- 
wold’s book is pleasant reading, but shows 
rather the diligence of the reader than the 
personal observation of the traveller, and 
might have been written mostly without 
journeying farther than from the fireside to 
the bookcase. What is personal to himself 
is comprised in a brief account, unmarked 
by novelty, of his sailing from New York, 
by the West Indies, to the Chagres river and 
back again. Dr. Griswold is highly im- 
pressed, like most of us, with the importance 
of the Pacific Railroad enterprise and with 
the dignity of those engaged in it; he dedi- 
eates his book, in a flattering address, to 
Mr. Stephens, the traveller, and President 
of the Company, and christens with a lauda- 
tory forethought, the future town at Nay 

Bay, the Atlantic depot of the Railroad, 
“ AspinwaLt.” The advan of the pro- 
posed depot are thus set forth by the Doctor: 


ATLANTIC DEPOT OF THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 


“ The island of Manzanilla is about one and 
a half miles in length, and a mile in width. The 
ehannel upon the east side, between the island 
and the main land, is narrow, but of sufficient 
depth for navigation, and is a perfectly safe har- 
bor for shipping. ‘The main entrance to the bay, 
upon the west side of the island, is about two 
and a half miles in width ; and it may be en- 
tered at any time by vessels of the largest class, 
and without even a pilot. 

«* The prospective town, although it is already 
laid out, as yet bas received no distinctive ap- 
pellation ; but, we trust, it will receive one thet 
shall perpetuate the name of some member of 
the Company that was first in breaking ground 
in this great work, among whom there is none 
more prominent than that of Aspinwall. 

“ Navy Bay extends up about four and a half 
miles, and affords secure anchorage in every 
part of it, and many coves where vessels can 
ride in perfect safety, under cover of points, pro- 
tected fromm winds or sea. A deep cove in the 
island, immediately on entering the bay, affords 
abundant space for a large number of the largest 
class vessels, with sufficient depth of water be- 
hind and alongside the pier. Upon the other 
side of this harbor, the railroad track is laid on 


geod one for transit by mules, which is the only 
and eonveyance in this country. 

“ With the commeneement of the prezent dry 
season, the Panama Railroad Co. put on the 
road an increased number of men, and the work 
is now being pushed forward with the utmost 
energy, and it without doubt will be completed 
to the river erossing at Gorgona, by the first of 
May next, if not before that time.” 





Home and Social Philosophy; or, Chapters 
on Every-day Topics. First Series. Putnam's 
Semi-monthly Library, No. 1.—A selection of 
papers from Dickens’s Household Words, a 
series in which it is impossible to go amiss or get 
out of the way of good humor, intelligent ob- 
servation, and practical information. This is 
published as the first volume of a new library, 
the leading features of whieh are the low price, 
twenty-five cents for some 250 pages, elegance 
of style, and a regular semi-monthly issue. Be- 
sides the Household Words, we notice a trans- 
lation of Ida Pfeiffer’s leeland by Miss Cooper, 
the book of an American Farmer in England 
by Fred. Olmstead, and a collection of Hood’s 
miscellaneous humors—a good promise of at- 
tractive reading in an unexceptionable form, and 
at an unexceptionable price. 


A Popular Account of Discoveries at Nine- 
veh. By Austen Henry Layard, Esq., D.C.L. 
Abridged by him from his larger Work. With 
numerous woodeuts. Harper & Brothers—An 
inviting, available volume, quaintiy bound in 
printed red cloth, and containing the matter of 
more general interest of Layard’s two octavoe. 
Prepared by himself, the work is exeeuted with 

roportion and fidelity, the chief Biblical and 
Ristorical illustrations being incorporated with 
the narrative, in place of their separation in the 
original publication. The engravings amply 
iMustrate the text, and for a fact illustrating the 
law of competition under the present copyright 
system, we may mention this very elegant and 
comprehensive volume is sold for seventy-five 
cents. 


Nineveh and its Remains ; with an Account 
of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kur- 
distan, &c. By Austen Henry Layard. 2 vols. 
in 1. Putnam.—A new edition of Mr. Lay- 
ard’s original work, including the whole of the 
text and illustrations, reduced in price, to meet 
the above republication, to the low sum of one 


piles driven along the water’s edge, by the side | dollar 


of whieh piers are extended for the discharge 
and shipment of cargoes. 

“The island was originally entirely a eoral 
formation, but the soil which has been superad- 
ded by the process of vegetation and decay, is 
now of sufficient depth to sustain the heaviest 
growth of forest trees, which were thickly scat- 
tered over it, but have been cleared away for 
some distance back, the largest of which is the 
Manzanilla tree, from which the island received 
its name.” 


From the Appendix to the Deetor’s book, 
dated December 16, 1851, we learn the pro- 
gress of the Railroad to that date :— 

PROGRESS OF THE RAILROAD. 

“ The track has been mostly laid for some 
time from Navy Bay to Bujio Soldado, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles by the Railroad, 
and thirty-five miles up the river, from Chagres. 


The only point incomplete is that between 


Gatun and Ahorca Lagata, where the work was 
delayed in a measure by the rainy season. 

* Probably before the first day of January, 
1852, the cars wiil be running from Navy Bay 
to Ahorea Lagata, or Bujio Soldado, and from 
thence passengers will be obliged to employ 
small boats for the running distance to Gorgona. 
During the dry season which embraces the 
months of December, January, February, March, 
and April, the road between Gorgopa and 
Panama, a distance of about twenty miles, js a 








Hand-Book of the Useful Arts. By T. 
Antisell, M.D. Putnam. of the compact 
volumes of Mr. Putnam’s Home Cyclopedia. 
It includes brief articles on the topics of Agri- 
culture, Architecture, ie Economy, En- 

ineering, Maehinery, Manufactures, Mining, 
Ee. Recent American inventions from the re- 
ports of the Patent Office are introduced, among 
which we notice the various improvements in 
Mr. Hoe’s printing machines, which are exhibit- 
ed in wood cuts. 


Elweod’s Grain Tables : showing the Value 
5 Bay wt gd Grain, calculated in 

ederal Money. By James L. Elwood. Phila. : 
Henry C. Baird.—By these tables the dealer io 
Grain may, at a vo Ky obtain the value of 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, or Corn, at any price 
from ten cents to two dollars per bushel, and 
for any quantity from a single pound to 10,000 
bushels. It would be difficult to conceive of 
FE pata te aero eg 
i » ingenious, com » 
the names of the most respectable firms in Buffalo 
and Rochester are signed to the author’s testi- 
monial. 


The Art-Journal, January, 1852. Virtue, 26 
John street.—The opening number for the year 
is fall of goodly promise and performance. The 
Vernon Gallery furnishes a Lady and Child, by 
Etty, and a highly effective Landseer, a pair 0 
King Charles’s Spaniels. are some ex 


quisite woodcut illustrations of Rubens and hi 
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Works. Mrs. Jameson, with the aid of the 
pencil, illustrates aseries of Nuremberg Madon- 
nas. For sculpture. we have Thorwaldsen’s 
Night and Morning, of deep feeling and vigo- 
rous life. ‘The Art Manufactures are not forgot- 
ten, and Mrs, Hall gives us a pleasant illustrated 
Day at Chatsworth. The Journal! deserves to 
hold its popularity of the exhibition year 1851. 








MARKS AND REMARKS. 


As our readers at a distance may be some- 
what mystified by the puffs and advertise- 
ments which they see in the daily papers 
and elsewhere of the “two living Aztec | 


Cyitpren—a new and absolutely umque race | 
of mankind,” now exhibiting in this city, it. 


is accompanied by aslight stoop of the shoulders | 
and bending of the knees. ‘The motion is un- 
steady, as in the tribe of animals already re- | 
ferred to, the boy having a swinging gate, not! 
unlike that of a person slightly intoxicated. * * # 
Their appearance is rather agreeable, in a degree | 
intelligent, and with nothing repulsive, as would | 
be expected in the usual abnormal specimens of 
the human race. They are both quite apt to 


{comprehend what is said to them, particularly if, which they were seated. 


accompanied by appropriate gestures, although | 


any continued conversation evidently could not | made, and have woolly hair. 


be understood. They are, in fact, without any 
language of theirown. ‘They eeemn to acquire | 
words readily, and since their sojourn in Bos- 
ton have learned to repeat a number, such as | 
‘Papa, ‘Mama, ‘Ellen? ‘Take care? &c., | 





about a foot in length, and an inch in diameter. 
Each tail was smooth and glossy. Those of 
the women were the same as those of the men. 
On the following days the expedition met other 
bands, whom they also put to death; they had 
the same appendage. One of these bands, when 
attacked by the Haoustas, was occupied in eat- 
ing human flesh, and the heads of three men, 
suspended to stakes, were roasting in a fire round 
This betailed race of 
human creatures are, Mahammah said, well 
Their arms are 
clubs, arrows, and spears, and they cultivate 
rice, maize, and other grain. 

“ Another slave, named So-Allah, of the 
Boochee country, who was also questioned by 
M. de Castelnau, stated that he had never visited 


may be as well to state, in addition to the hint and evidently are capable of instruction to the Niam-Niams, but they were well known in 


| 


we have previously given, that while they | 
present, like their Broadway brother, Tom | 
Thumb, a very unique appearance as dwarfs, | 
there is nothing whatever about them to) 
favor the presumption of a new race of 
ygmies or the wondrous and amusing tale 
of the Aztec city of Iximaya. ‘The ostensi- 
ble facts of the case are not incompatible 
with well recognised developments of dwarfs | 
and idiots. ‘They are an accidental degene- 
rate offspring, and have probably mingled 
Indian, Spanish, and Negro blood. They | 
are interesting to the medical man, the phy- | 
siologist, and that large portion of the public 
curious respecting the interior of Barnum’s, 
but we respectfully submit to “able and in- 
fluential journals,” from the Courter and 
Enquirer and National Intelligencer down- 
wards, the question of the propriety of 
recommending them further to ethnolo- 
gists, &c. as proofs of a new race. For 
a good drawing of the children and an 
exact medical account of their peculiarities 
we refer to an able paper by Dr. J. Mason 
Warren, of Boston, in the American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences, for April, 1851. 
rom this we gather the following items 
of deseription:— 


“ The children are a boy and girl, and from 
the appearance offered by their dentition, the 
former is from seven to eight years of age, the 
latter from four to six; allowance being made 
for a retarded condition of their organs, on ac- 
count of the otherwise abnormal want of de- 
velopment of the whole body. The boy is 
thirty-three and three-quarters inches in height, 
and his weight twenty and three eighths pounds. 
The girl is twenty-nine and a half inches high, 
and her weight seventeen pounds. Their skin 
is of a dazk yellowish cast, lighter than what is 
generally attributed to the Indian in this part of 
the country, and somewhat darker than that of 
the mulatto. The hair at the middle parting 
rises at an inch distant from the root of the nose, 
but on each side a fine hair descends quite to the 
edge of the orbit. In the boy, it is black, coarse, 
and quite stiff—in the girl, wavy and curled. 
The eyes are large and lustrous. ‘The nose of 
the boy is quite prominent, and as seen in profile 
somewhat arched, but seen in front it is a little 
flattened at the apex ; the nostrils are expanded, 
this feature being Jess marked in the girl than in 
the boy. The line 
stead of being longitudioal as in the Caucasian 
race. The separation of the cartilages at the 


apex is not easily distinguished. * * A cireum- | N 


stance of some interest is the situation of the 
external auditory foramen, which is much more 
in a line with the orbit than usual, a fact I have 
observed in some small heads of low intelli- 
gence. There are no indications that artificial 
compression has ever been used. * * * The 
position generally assumed by these children is 
peculiar, and may well be compared to that of 
rane a the Simian tribe. The head, particu- 
arly in the boy, is thrown forward, as if placed 
more in advance on the spine than usual. ‘This 


of the nostril is oblique, in- | d 


a limited extent. They are quite imitative, and 
in this respect nothing escapes them. With re- 
gard to any communication by signs or language 
which they may have with each other, it ap- 
pears to be at present not much greater than 
what might be expected from two intelligent in- 
dividuals of the canine race, although in the ex- 
pression of their feelings they occasionally make 
use of an unintelligible jargon of sounds together, 
which by some might be interpreted as an at- 


tempt at language. As to their habits, they are | 


those of children of two or three years of age, 
requiring the care of superiors to feed and clothe 
them.” 


It is but reasonable, therefore, to call 
upon those gentlemen disposed to see a new 
race in the exhibition on Broadway, fora few 
additional facts. It is possible that two per- 
sons — be specimens of a nation, but two 
persons by themselves do not by any means 
establish the existence of a nation. In the 
meantime, while the daily newspapers of 
New York are talking over their * Aztec 
race” the Academy of Sciences at Paris has 
its grave announcement in a communication 
from M, de Castelnau, a duplicate of which 
we find in the Bulletin of the Société de 
Geographie respecting the Nram-Nrams, a 


the Lake Tchad, a people of whom there 
have been some scattered rumors before, 
suggesting to a modern Monboddo a “ the- 
“0° of caudation,” in fact a people wearing 
indisputable natural tails. The intelligence 
is thus posted up in the Paris correspond- 
ence of a late number of the London Lite- 
rary Gazelle :— 

“ M. de Castelnau states that some time ago 
he was at Bahia in Brazil, and was told by a 
number of slaves, brought to the market, whom 
he had questioned, that this singular race really 
existed. ‘One of the slaves, he says, ‘ called 
Mahammah or Manual, was remarkable for his 
intelligence, and had made immense voyages. 
My studies as a naturalist enabled me several 
times to put his statements to the test, and I 
always found them of great exactitude. One 
day he spoke to me of the Niam-Niams, or men 
with tails, whom he assured me he had seen. In 
spite of my incredulity, he maintained the truth 
of his statement, and entered into minute details. 
Subsequently I had occasion to converse with a 
ozen negroes of the Soudan (the English call it 
Nigritia or Negroland, and it is situated on the 
Niger), who all pretended that they had seen the 
iam-Niams, or had heard speak of their exist- 
ence, as of a fact which left no doubt.’ The 
statement of this Mahammah was, as M. de 
Castelnau proceeds to tell us, to the following 
effect :—He belonged to a tribe called the 
Haousta, and he once formed part of an expedi- 
tion sent against the Niam-Niams. After going 
over lofty mountains, they one day arrived at a 
spot where a band of Niam-Niams were sleep- 
ing in the sun. Creeping towards them without 


noise, they massacred every one. On examin- 





ing the bodies, each was found to have a tail 


people of Central Africa, to the southwest of 


| his country, and he had seen children belonging 
| to them brought there as objects of curiosity. 
These children had tails as long as the finger, 
land he had touched them. A third slave, 
|named Mecdassara, a native of Kano, informed 
| M. de Castelnau that he had been one of an ex- 
| pedition against the Niam-Niams, and had kill- 
ed several with his own hand. They all had 
tails. That of one man was about a foot anda 
half long, but the average length was about a 
foot, and the average diameter an inch and a 
half. The tail is stated to be without move- 
ment, and, according to Mecdassara, the Niam- 
| Niams sit on benches, in which there is a hole 
for the appendage to pass through. He added, 
that the expedition to which he belonged brought 
three Niam-Niams prisoners to Kano, and their 
singular make excited the greatest curiosity 
amongst his people. By order of the Sultan 
their lives were spared. M. de Castelnau pro- 
—_ the testimony of other slaves to the same 
he ect. 


| 





| The poets, it has been observed, antici- 
pate every discovery. Shakspeare knew 
all about the circulation of the blood before 
Harvey was breeched, and Puck put a girdle 
round the earth when the country of Prof. 
Morse was barely discovered; and when 
Prince Albert and Mr. Paxton, the other day, . 
put up the Crystal Palace, it was found that 
Spenser had done the whole thing before 
them two hundred years ago: in like man- 
ner one of the most affecting incidents of M. 
de Castelnau’s ethnological sprestigntion was 
incorporated in yerse one morning by Robert 
Southey, while he was shaving himself—for 
is it not written in the Devi?’s Walk— 


How then was the Devil dressed ? 
Oh, he was in his Sunday’s best ; 
His coat was red, and his breeches were blue, 
And there was a hole where his tail come 
through. 


It is generally conceded, we believe, that 
the present age, like all other “present 
ages” since the world began, is an age of 
shams, and the mock glories and transitory 
splendors of the theatrical world are often 
drawn upon in illustration of the fact. But 
even upon the stage it appears there is, 
once in a while, something genuine at last. 
The agreeableness of this little incident is 
thus unexpectedly come upon in a pleasant 
article in Dickens’s Household Words, which 
lets the reader behind the scenes in the 
“getting up of a Pantomime.” We are 
among the miscellaneous furniture of the 
Property Room :”— 


“ Tilted against the wall, on one end, is a 
four-legged banqueting table, very grand in- 
deed—white marble top and golden legs. At 
this table will noble knights and ladies feast 
richly off wooden fowls and brown-paper pies, 
quaffing, meanwhile, deep potations of toast- 
and-water sherry, or, haply, golden goblets full 
of nothing at all. Some of the goblets, toge- 
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_ neckcloths, and dustmen shorts and ancle-jacks, 


ther with elaborate flasks of exhilarating empti- 
ness, and dishes of rich fruit, more deceptive 
than Dead Sea apples (for they have not even 
got ashes inside them), are nailed to the festive 
board itself. On very great occasions the bow! | 
is wreathed with cotton wool, and the viands | 
smoke with a cloud of powdered lime. Dread- 
fully deceptive are these stage banquets and 
stage purses. The haughty Hospodar of Hun- 
gary drinks confusion to the Bold Bandit of 
Bulgaria in a liquorless cup, vainly thirsting, 
meanwhile, for a pint of mild porter from the 
adjacent hostelry. Deep are his retainers in the 
enjoyment of Warden pies and lusty capons, 
while their too often empty interiors cry dolo- | 
rously for three penn’orth of cold boiled beef. 
Libera! is he also of broad florins, and purses 
of moidores, accidentally drawing, perchance, at 
the same time, a Lombardian debenture for his 
boots from the breast of his doublets. The 
meat is a sham, and the wine a sham, and the 
money asham; but are there no other shams, 
O brothers and sisters! besides those of the 
footlights? Have I not dined with my legs 
under sham mahogany, illuminated by sham wax 
lights?) Has not a sham hostess helped me to 
sham boiled turkey? Has not my sham health 
been drunk by sham friends? Do I know no 
haughty Hospodar of Hungary myself? 

“ There is one piece, and one piece only, on 
the stage, in which a real banqguet—a genuine 
spread—is provided. ‘That piece is‘ No Song, 
No Supper.’ However small may be the thea- 
tre—however low the state of the finances— 





the immemorial tradition is respected, and a 
real leg of mutton graces the board. Once, 
the chronicle goes, there was a heartless mon- 
ster, in property-man shape, who substituted a | 
dish of mutton chops for the historical gigot. 


Execration, abhorrence, expulsion followed his| arising from the blundering of King Num- 


iniquitous fraud, and he was, from that day, a | 
property-man accursed. Curiously enough, 
while the leg of mutton in ‘No Song, No 
Supper,’ is always real, the cake, introduced in 
the same piece, is as invariably a counterfeit— 
the old stock woodtn cake of the theatre. 
When it shall be known why waiters wear white 


| brought an entirely new element into all 





the proximate cause of this discrepancy will, 
perhaps, be pointed out.” 


called in to clear the room. 
And do we not thus in the world, spite of | 


all croakings and illusion, sometimes sit | 
down to a real banquet, a leg of mutton | 


pcm fine cree cme ia ssi _ was swept by a living tide of visitors, and the 


tasms of life? 


In L’ Arte, a Florence journal of the last 
month, we find the following reeogni- 
tion of a work of art which some of our 





readers may have seen in the studio of Mr. | 


KELLOGG 
a deserved compliment to our gifted coun- 
tryman, whose portrait of Ge Scott, and 
other works, have given him a high rank 
among the painters of America: he is now 
phere Meg art at Florence :—“ Wa be- 
lieve it wi ave ee ing piece of in- 
telligence to both the seuss dy rofessors 
of the Fine Arts, that an original Homo 
by Giovanni Francesco Barbieri, called Guer- 
cino, which passed from Italy into Mexico 
two centuries ago, has now returned to 
Florence. There is a tradition that the Mar- 
quis Tanara, of Parma, having ordered this 

icture of Guercino, sent it afterwards into 

pain, from which kingdom it was sent to a 
Spanish viceroy in Mexico. It is impossi- 
ble, unless we ascribe it to the war between 
Mexico and the United States, to conjecture 
how this precious work of art found its way 
from the halls of an illustrious personage in 
the former country to the shop of an obscure 
dealer in old pictures at New Orleans. 
After ten years’ absence, the American 
painter, M. K. Kellogg (of whose works ex- 


year; the same journal pays! 








hibited in Florence we have spoken in terms 
of the highest praise) had returned to his 
native country. As he passed along the’ 
street in New Orleans, earnestly talking 
with a friend, his eye glanced upon the 
window where this beautiful Guereino was 
exposed for sale, amid a quantity of other 
ictures, Some time after, as he continued 

is promenade and his conversation, the idea 
struck him that he had caught a glimpse of 
something extraordinary; he instantly re- 
traced his steps; examined the picture, and, 
having wiped off the dust, recognised it as 
an original capo d’opera, and had the satisfac- 
tion to possess himself of the beautiful 
work.” 

Mr. Kellogg has recently fitted up one of 
the most complete studios in Florence, hav- 
ing an exhibition-room, a laboratory for pre- 
paring colors, and a collection of arms, 
minerals, costumes, and other curiositics, 
gathered by many years of travel. Perhaps 
no American artist has a larger collection of 
original and varied studies from nature. 
Thus furnished, and, with habits of great in- 
dustry, many highly-finished and interesting 
works may be anticipated from his pencil. 

The scene of disorder and confusion in 
the reception of Kossutn at Harrispure 
is one of those incidents which points to a 
growing necessity among us for preventive 
police regulations. The sudden growth of 
our large cities and masses of population has 


public exbibitions—the crowd. On allsides 
we hear of the inconveniences and disastéts 


bers. A thousand children are precipitated 
down a narrow staircase, with melancholy 
loss of life ; the accident is shortly repeated 
under a ~~ in an emigrants’ boarding- 
house with more loss of life, and again we 
read of alarm in the former ward school from 
the same cause. At Harrisburg, the Senate 
Chamber was occupied, overerowded by | 
ladies and visitors, and the military was 
It would have 
been quite as wise to adjourn—the course 
ursued lately by Louis Buonaparte in the 
uvre at the distribution of the prizes of 
the Great Exhibition, when that long gallery 


President himself was borne along with it. 
If this occurred under the police system of 
Paris, we are not to be surprised at incidents 
of the kind happening in our unprotected 
cities. Prevention in all these cases is the 
only safeguard. A cordon of police on the 
evening of Macready’s appearance would 
have saved the city the disasters of the Riot. 
We need thorough order and discipline not 
only for our daily comfort in cities, but for 
the seeurity of life itself. Looking at the 
Harrisburg affair in the light of an acei- 
dental inconvenience—it does not appear to 
have had any serious origin—we cannot re- 
ciprocate the sentiment of such remarks on 
the occasion as these from the Boston 
Transcript :— 

“ Nurs wor Ausrria.—The disorderly pro- 
ceedings at Harrisburgh on the reception of 
Kossuth will be pleasant news for Chevalier 
Hulsemann. The Censors of the press of Vi- 
enna will not expunge the story from the sheets 
submitted to their revision. Pleasant reading 
for the friends of arbitrary government al! over 
the world will it be. The Legislature displaced 
by a mob! The military called in to eject 
Monsieur the People! Kossuth ealmly looking 
on! Rowdyism triumphant! What a picture 
for the Czar to chuckle over! Even Haynau 
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If Austria gets no better “nuts” than 
these to _ for oe —s oe be a 
tor her to stick to the 7 s, the 
imperial goose of Serccbeng. But what are 
we to think of the spirit which affects to 
see in any ordinary oceurrence, which might 
happen anywhere, and in which a few ladies 
seem to have been the parties at fault, a 
censure of republican institutions ! 


The following story, which we find in the 
correspondence of the Providence Journal, 
has a flavor of the romantie which lifts it 
out of the ordinary, quiet rank of literary 
announcements. hether it is a puff, and 
“nothing more,” we have no further means 
of witnessing : 


« When some future D'Israeli shall rise up to 

sketch the curiosities of our literature (which 

heretofore has been as barren of novelties as 

some men are of good intentions), we wish him 

to do justice to the subject of the following his- 

tory. A young man who had just graduated at 

one of the oldest colleges in New England, pos- 

sessed of varied talent, but deficient in energy, 

began to cast about him for some situation in 

which he might indulge his indolence and gratify 

his literary tastes, with no one to molest or make 

him uncomfortable. His purse was not so long 

and deep and well filled as the purses of such 

persons should be. He had the good fortune, 
however, to become acquainted with an old sea 

captain, who had seen better days. Upon com- 

paring notes, both had obtained diplomas signed 

by the same hand, and both had occupied the same 

room in the same venerable institution. Here 

Was a bond of union. The old Captain had 

been crossed in love, and was in need of a con- 
soler. He had long been in the employ of a 
commercial house in this city, remarkable for 
their splendid clipper ships, one of which was 
built expressly for the Captain in question. The 
young gentleman was easily induced to accom- 
pany him on his voyage to Canton. His outfit 
consisted of the Waverley novels and the fic- 
tions of Cooper. Night after night and day 
after day did he read to the depressed Captain. 
Images of boyish happiness would flit across his 
mind, suggested by the pictures of romance ; and 
large, manly, honest tears would trickle down 
his weather-beaten cheeks. Thus time rolled 
on, the billows swept them away, they read and 
re-read the whole of their stock of literature, and 
arrived safely in Canton. Our young man roam- 
ed about asking about pagodas, and the progress 
of missions. He was surprised at the facility with 
which the natives understood English. A China- 
man had seen him reading, and inquired the 
object of his study. He listened, and was struck 
with the pictures of the imagination he heard 
read, so familiar to the fabled glories of his own 
native land. He immediately ined for a 
volume of Waverley—Ivanhoe—for which he 
gave in exchange a box of Souchong. The 
contagion spread, and in one week our hero had 
disposed of his literature, and had obtained a 
small eargo of tea, which his old friend, the 
Captain, kindly consented to take on board free 
of charge. They sailed for London, the tea 
was sold, and our young man again invested in 
fiction, comprising the works of Dickens, Mar- 
ryatt, Seott, and others. They again sailed for 
Canton, where the same result was attained, but 
with tenfold more suecess, and when their vesse! 
returned to London the second time, the old 
Captain and our young friend separated, the one 
for New York with his eargo, the other, with a 
purse well filled, to make the tour of the three 
continents. ‘The world will soon be able to de- 
termine how much he has seen, and with what 
purpose. His letters to one of the best papers 


in the country are now in press, and will make 
a handsome volume. The author returned in the 
steamer which brought to our shores Louis Kos- 











might grimly smile on witnessing it.” 


suth and Lola Montes. Our friend, the Captain, 
returned from a long voyage only a few days 
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since, and it was our good fortune to witness 
their meeting But that was private and sacred ; 
besides, the world would not appreciate it. 

« The forthcoming volume will do justice to 
the best of sea-faring men, and do something to 
perpetuate his memory. It will at least possess 
the charm of novelty. ‘Ihe Captain and the 
author both agree in the following inscription : 
This volume is gratefully dedicated to the 
genius of Scott, of Cooper, and to Tea.” 


In the following obituary from the Phila- 


delphia Sun we recognise a well known) 


name of our school days:-—* DecEasE oF 
Wittum Grimsnaw.—William Grimshaw, 
Esq., a gentleman widely known for his 
literary attainments, died on the 8th inst., at 


his residence near this city, at the age of 


seventy years. ‘The Bulletin says that Mr. 
Grimshaw was a native of Ireland, but has 
resided in this country for many years, the 
time being divided between Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg. He was the author of nume- 
rous pin school histories, which were 
at one time universally received as text 


the New York Typographical Society at 
Niblo’s Saloon, on the 16th, the day itself 
falling the present year on Sunday. The 
exercises, as usual, consisted of a Literary 
tribute to the memory of the sage, and a 
social reunion of the followers of the Art, 
with their friends, in a supper aud ball, 
The ladies, an excellent feature, were not 
only, indispensably, partakers in the last, but 
were present at the well-spread tables and 
listeners to the previous speeches. The 
President and oratur of the evening was Dr. 
Joun W. Francis, who, in early life a 
printer, is by literary and practieal sympathy 
as much identified with “ the art preservative 
of all arts” as any working member of it, 





| pursuit of his own noble Professian. His 
| discourse on this occasion embraced a series 
of reminiscences, personal and historical, of 
the old literary craft,—authors, editors, pub- 
_lishers, and printers of the city. He drew 
_in vivid terms portraits of Bradford and the 
| first editors, of Coleman, Charles Holt, 


Whilesip the sea 
God's voice obey ; 


now modified without loss of its poetic fire, 


Great dreds were dune — 


By Wiashingios, 
led eaptivity capt ve, and were cireulated with- 
out limits lor the better diffusion of knowledge 
and patiivtism throughout the land. As our city 
grew apace, and both instraetors and their fyne- 
tions enlarged. he engaged in the Latin Classies. 
Having a litte Latin about me, it became my 
duty to set up at the printing office af Lewie 


Nicols, Duyekinek’s reprint, De Bello Gallico. 
The edition was edited by a Mr. Rudd. He 





or as he himself is with the distinguished | 


books, and which are still highly esteemed.| Nathaniel Carter ;—then sketehed John 
He also wrote the ‘American Chesterfield? Pintard, passing on to John Lang of the 
the ‘ Ladies’ Lexicon,’ and numerous smaller Gazelle, Johnson Verplanck of the American, 
works, all evineing very enlarged informa- gave a striking sketch of Cheetham, the 
tion, and a elear, vigorous intellect, His, partisan writer, which with several others we 
reading was very extensive, and his know-| have marked for our readers. The publish. 
ledge of the progress of things during his | ers and booksellers came next, with several 
lifetime, particularly in relation to British among them, as William Barlas, Charles 


polities, was probably as thorough as that of 
any man in this country, His mind lost 
none of its vigor with the approach of “ge, 
and in his fine intellectual countenance, his 
imposing and active figure, there were no ap- 
pearances of decay. His love of reading 
continued te the last, and he has, within a 
year, frequently employed his pen upon such 
mn as he took an especial interest in.” 

The Anoual report of the MercantTiLe 
Lisrary Association of this city exhibits a 
healthy state of prosperity. The library, 
which is abundantly supplied with the best 
new foreign publications, particularly of 
England, ae now more than thirty- 
three thousand volumes, of which about 
tir 2 thousand have been added during the 
past year, ‘The number of persons entitled 
to the use of the library is some four thou- 
sand. The income for the year was $8,612, 
mainly derived from the payments of clerks 
entitled to membership on the most favora- 
ble terms of two dollars each. These facts 
are an honor to the mercantile class of this 
city. For the character of the library and 
its intelligent resources we may add that no 
collection in this city is more resorted to by 
authors, and nowhere do members of the 
press and others receive more courteous 
attention. 

The course of Lectures of the Institution 
for the new year opened with an animated 
and resolute address by Mr, H. J. Raymond, 
on the Uses of Literature, which was fol- 
lowed by a well stated, i Nei argument by 
Prof. G. W. Greene, of wn University, 
of “the grounds for confidence in the 
triamph of the liberal cause in Europe,” io 
the course of whieh he reminded his audi- 
ence of the assumed position of Louis 
Philippe even in , 1848—* For nearly 
eighteen years he was esignated as the Na- 

oleon of Franee. Only three weeks before 
is fall he had heard a celebrated lecturer 
Ener him to be the wisest. prince of 
urope.” Such is the fallacy of fact opposed 


Birra-Day was celebra: 


of FRANKLin’s | 
in a Festival of! and the lines, 


Smith, and others, who now live chiefly in 
our “faithful chroniclers” memory. We 
| pause here in the midst of the Longworths, 
_Collinses, and others, to quote the follow- 
| ing :-— 

| “T shall trespass a few moments by giving a 
| few reminiscences concerning booksellers and 
publishers, There are many of this profes- 
|sional order, whose character and influence 
, might justly command detailed account. Spence 
himself would find among them anecdotes of 
consideration in the world of letters. I must, 
however, write within circumscribed limits. 
The first in immediate recollection is Evert 
Duyckinck. He was a middle-aged man when 
I was a boy occasionally at his store, an ample 
and old-fashioned edifice, at the corner of Pearl 
street and Old Slip. He was grave in his de- 
meanor, and somewhat taciturn ; of great sim- 
plicity. in dress, accommodating and courteous. 
He must have been rich in literary occurrences. 
He for a long while oceupied this excellent 
stand for business, and was quite extensively en- 
gaged as a publisher and seller. He was a sort 
of Mr. Newbury, so precious to juvenile memory 
in the olden times. He largely dealt with that 
order of books, for elementary instruction, which 
were popular abroad, just about the close of our 
revolutionary war and the adoption of our 
Constitution, Old Dyche and his pupil, Dil- 
worth, Perry, and Sheridan. As education and 
literature advanced, he brought forward, by re- 
prints, Johnson and Chesterfield, and Vicesi- 
mus Knox, and a host of others. His store 
was the nucleus of the Connecticut teachers’ in- 
tellectual products, and Barlow and Webster, 
and Morse and Riggs found him a patron of 
their works in poetry and school books. Bun- 
yan, and Young, and Watts, Doddridge and 
Baxter, must have been issued by his enterprise 
in innumerable thousands throughout the old 
thirteen States; and the old English Primer, 
now improved into the American Primer, with 
its captivating emendations, as 

The royal onk, it was the tree 
That saved his Royal Majesty ; 


improved by the more simple diction, 


Oak ‘s not as good 
As hickory wood ; 





was the first editor I ever saw ; I looked athim 

| with school-boy admiration when I took him 
| the prools. What alterations or improvements 
he ever made in the text of Oudendorp, I never 
ascertained. This, however, must have been 
among the beginnings of that American prac- 
tice, still so common among us, of deeming it 
necessary that the reprints of even the most im- 
portant works from abroad should have, for 
better circulation, some name as editor inserted 
on the title-page. Mr. Duyckinck was gifted 
with great business talents, and estimated as a 
man of great punctuality and rigid integrity in 
fiseal matters. He was the first who had the 
entire Bible, in 12mo., preserved—set up in 
forms—the better to supply, at all times, his 
patrons. This was before stereotype plates 
were adopted. He gave to the Harpers the 
first job of printing they ever executed—whe- 
ther ‘Tom Thumb’ or ‘ Wesley’s Primitive 
Physic, I know not. The acorn has become 
the pride of the forest—the Cliff Street ‘I'ree, 
whose roots and branches now ramify over the 
land. Duyckinek faithfully carried out the pro- 
verbs of Franklin, and the sayings of Noah 
Webster's Prompter. He was by birth and by 
action a genuine Knickerbocker.” 


This passage, with indeed the greater part 
of the discourse as printed, was not deliver- 
ed at the dinner, from the lateness of the 
hour. Had it been, our acknowledgments 
would at the time have been warmly ren- 
dered for this genial and kindly tribute to 
a father coming from one whose reverent 
regard, in numerous instances, for the honor- 
able memory of the dead has the authority of 
his disinterested benevolence frankly extend- 
ed to the living, The effect of this address is 
not to be lightly valued. New York is apt to 
be neglectful of these bonds of past memo- 
ries and local associations: it requires some 
heart and some imagination thus to re-create 
them. This good work, for which posterity 
will hold him in grateful remembrance, has 
been better performed by Dr. Francis than 
by any man amongst us, and in the name of 
the Kniekerbocker fraternity we thank him 
heartily for it. 


A paragraph in our last number was made 
to read, * enti David Dudley Field, 
Esq., &c.,” instead of our “townsman.” It 
would not be the most unfortunate thing 
in the world, recollecting the hospitalities of 
Berkshire, to have been born to write the 
word as it stood, but, under ordinary inter- 
pretations, we must pronounce it simply a 
misprint, 





NEW RESEARCHES AT SARUM AND STONE- 
HENGE. 


BY E. G. SQUIER. 
A Paper communicated to the American Ethnological 
Society. 


(Concluded from our last ) 


Stroxenence has been so often described, 
that it would be mere supererogation for 
me to attempt any account of it. F must, 
however, express my surprise at, if not the 
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positive inaccuracy of many of the writers | amount of labor and skill which their trans- 
who have assumed to describe it, at least| portation from a distance and present ar- 
the extremely loose manner in which they | rangement implies, seen to have absorbed 


have written, 


find, notwithstanding his quaint enthusiasm | 
and somewhat extravagant expressions, is | 


reliable, and his account and restoration of 
Stonehenge are more accurate than those of 
any author who has either preceded or fol- 
lowed him, with the exception of Sir R. C, 
Hoare. This gentleman’s map of the 
country, the tumuli and other ancient works 
In the vieinity of Stonehenge, is very faith- 
ful, but on so small a scale as to prevent a 
clear idea of the exact form and relations of 
any except the more considerable or prin- 
cipal works, His account is also conscien- 
tious, and generally accurate. 

I need not say that the group of stone, 
comprising what is generally known as 
Stonehenge, is only the central structure, 
the sanctuary of one of those primitive, ecir- 
cular, open temples, of which we have in the 
United States so many gigantic examples. 
These stones, from their great size, a 


Stukely, T am pleased to! popular interest and curiosity, and created 


the general impression that they constitute 
all that there is of Stonehenge. In one 
sense, this is not far from the truth ; for the 
embankments that surround them, and form 
loug avenues leading from them, have been 
so much obliterated by time and the opera- 
tions of eee ne as hardly to be appre- 
ciable to the ordinary observer, Yet in all 
investigations, their forms and relations are 
of equal, if not primary, importance; for 
while the central structure of stones may 
not find its exact parallel anywhere in 
the known world, the circular embank- 
ment—whieh, after all, forms the tem- 
ple, if we may be allowed, without argu- 
ment, to assume a sacred origin for the 


whole—and the avenues leading from it, 


| 





connect it at once with a large class of pri- 
mitive works in other portions of the globe, 
whose purposes are ascertained with more 


the or less exactness, 


The circle is only 310 feet in diameter, | bankment towards the north-east, whence 
and as compared with these vast circular leads off an avenue fifty-four feet wide. 
inelosures of our country, measuring from There are other apparent breaks or openin 
one thousand to one thousand seven hun- in the embankment; but I coneur with Mr. 
dred feet in diameter, its area is inconsi- Hoare in regarding these as having been 


opening between the stones of the inner 
circle, immediately fronting the centre of 
the avenue, as you will perceive, is rather 
broader than any of the others, and the 
stones themselves seem to have been shaped 
to give it more the character of an entrance. 
1 will not attempt any deseription of the 
inner circles of stones ; suftice it to say, that 
immediately fronting this avenue, and ii, 
what may be regarded as the penetralia of the 
structure, is a prostrate stove, which bas 
been denominated the alar. A right line, 
therefore, drawn through the centre of the 
avenue, and the opening designated as the 
entrance, would intersect the exact centre of 
the altar, 

This premised, the errors in all the plans 
which I have yet seen—and I believe I have 
seen all that have been published—are the 
more easily to be pointed out. ‘Taking the 
plan, plate 1, of Higgins’s Celtie Druids 
(which, if 1 am not mistaken, is copied from 
Hoare), it will be observed that two stones 
are represented as existing in the approach 
to the temple, by way of the avenue. The 
first of these, sometimes called the “ friar’s 
heel,” is a gigantic, erect stone, sixteen feet 
high above the ground, and of proportionate 
breadth and thickness. It is represented in 
the plan here referred to, as situated about 
ninety feet exterior to the circle (in the 
place indicated by the letter p in the ecor- 
rected plan which I transmit to you here- 
with), and close to the left hand embank- 
ment or wall of the avenue; whereas it is 
situated exactly in the middle of the avenue. 
Again, another stone is shown in the pub- 
lished plans, prostrate, and a little within 
the circle, and also near the left bank of the 
avenue, whereas the base of the fallen stone 
now lies, not only in the line of the cirele, 
but also in the central line of the avenue. 
The place whieh has been assigned to it is 
marked in my plan by the letter 0; its real 
position is shown by the letter 6. This 
stone is twenty-one feet and two inches in 
length. The purposes of these stones bave 
been a matter of much speculation. The 
first has been supposed to be a “ bowing 
stone,” to which worshippers approaching the 
temple through the avenue made obeisance. 
The second, it has also been supposed, was 
a “slaughtering stone,” on which the victims 
designed for sacrifice were slain. But this 
hypothesis, if it was evet entertained by any 
man of sense, has been overthrown by Mr. 
Hoare, who excavated around it, and found 
that it had been hewn, in common with all 
the others, for its whole length, except about 
three feet near one of its ends, which has 
evidently been sunk in the ground. It 
seems to me, with due deference to all who 
have written on the subject, that there 
would have been little difference of opinion 
as to the design of these stones, their 
exact position been determined by measure- 
ment; for ina hing the temple through 
the centre of avenue, I was struck with 
the position of the standing stone, as exactly 


covering the entrance to the central struc- 
ture. th stones stood in a line with the 


middle of the avenue, the centre of the 
opening of both the outer and inner circle, 
and with the centre of the altar. They con- 
stituted, in short, the veil of the temple— 
the screen of the sacred place and the altar, 
where the most solemn rites of the temple 
were performed. 

The stones of Stonehenge, although 
rough, nevertheless show the marks of 





derable. There is an opening in the em-|worn by the carriages of visitors. The 


having been radely worked. This is espe- 
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i t at the tips of the uprights,| monuments. The tenacity with which early | ject, and contain many particulars of much 
pre payed or enh apnea oh practices are adhered to, and the length of interest. At his request the correspondence 


the imposts or cross stones. But, as in the 
case of the Dighton rock and other similar 
remains with us, far too much stress has 
been laid upon this circumstance, and far 
too sweeping conclusions deduced from it. 
It has been maintained by a recent writer in 
the Archeolo, that the date of Stone- 
henge cannot very remote, because its 
workmanshi ——— of necessity, the use 
of iron tools. But that writer underrates 
the efficiency of stone and bronze instru- 
ments, both of which are competent, with 
continuous application, to reduce the rough 
blocks of Stonehenge to their present form. 
It is certain the Mexicans and Peruvians had 
no other tools; and there are stones in 
some of the Peruvian, Central American, 
and Mexican temples, which singly involved 
a greater amount of cutting than all the 
blocks of Stonehenge. Again, in respect to 
the places whence these blocks were brought 
to their present position. Amongst the 
hypotheses which have been current upon 


time which early customs are perpetuated, 
in various parts of these islands, are won- 
derful, and to Americans, who are as ready 
to reject the old as accept the new, entirely 
inexplicable. ‘They nevertheless furnish, as 
in this instance, guides to investigators, al- 
though perhaps sometimes serving only to 
mislead and confound them. 


GRADUATES OF “ BOWDOIN.” 
Eds. Lit. World. 


Gext’x,—Allow me to correct an error 
which I find in your last number, in the 
notice of Hawthorne’s * New Tales.” You 
speak of him and Bridge as “college com- 
panions at Dartmouth.” They were gradu- 
ates of Bowdoin—a college, as some of your 
readers may not know, located at Brunswick, | 
Maine—a college, moreover, allow us to} 
add, which has contributed its full share, in 
proportion to its members, to the world of 
etters. In this very class for example 


| 





this point, one of the least startling is that 
they were brought from a place known as 
the “ Grey Wethers,” about twenty miles | 
distant. But in order to give plausibility to | 
this hypothesis, the services of the small 
stream which runs above a mile off, the 


river Avon, have been called in requisition. | fell i 


This river, however, is now inadequate to 
float rafts or boats capable of carrying stones 
so large. Accordingly, it has been further 
assumed that it was ancjently a much larger 
stream ; that is, that the general features of 
the country have entirely changed since 
Stonehenge was erected! Modern science, 
however, tis exploded all these absurdities. 
It has been clearly shown that similar stones 
were once very widely scattered over Wilt- 
shire, but that they have been broken up 
for building and other purposes, which ac- 
counts for their present scarcity. 

The antiquity involved in this hypothesis, 
nevertheless, falls far short of that which has 
been i to it by “Mr. Brown, the 
Illustrator of Stonehenge,” whose pamphlet 
I send you. He has satisfied himself that it 
is an Antediluvian temple, “after the most 
persevering research, and after conversations 
with numerous intelligent travellers.” Not 


only so, but from the direction in which 


some of the stones have fallen, and in which 
others are inclined, he has settled the direc- 
tion of the flood! I did not attempt to 
unsettle Mr. Brown’s convictions, but heard 
his exposition patiently, over a bottle of 
porter and a slice of brawn at the Amesbury 
Arms, 

Amongst the various earthen works 
found in Wiltshire and other parts of Eng- 
land which have no exact parallel with 
us, are single lines of ditch and embankment, 
axlending ross the country for many miles 
n certain i 


called debe th s, and which have ne 
ey are supposed to have 
defined the woe between te prime- 


val tribes, or between them and the various 
intruders from abroad. This opinion is con- 
firmed by a variety of facts, but by none 
more strongly than by the cireumstance 
that the young men, in certain of the ruder 
Fa leg spar Ce een one sie of sone of. Aeyne 
es, it 0 

e other side ate on it 
across ita perpetuation of the exclusion of 
the primitive tribes in to each other, 
and which led to those clear demarkations 
of territory of which these dykes were the 


| 
| 


Cullen Sawtell, and Jonathan Cilley, who | 


(that of 1825) we find the names of Na- 
thaniel) Hawthorne, John S. C. Abbott, 
George B. Cheever, Henry W, Longfellow, 
Horatio Bridge, and Frederic Mellen. Of the 
same class were Senator Bradbury, Hon. 


n the duel with Graves. 

We are tempted to add more names, 
_known to the republic of letters, or to the 
| republic of States, found on the catalogue 
of Bowdoin. Such are those of Dr. Nathan 
Lord, President of Dartmouth College, 


| 


has been returned to him, and in the tollow- 
ing letter he has recast, with some additions, 
the information and observations contained 
in his more hasty notes to Mr. Bloomfield: 
To Witu1am C. Bryant, Esq. 
My Dear Sir :—In consequence of the 
interest expressed by you as to a recent 


correspondence with Mr. Joseph E. Bloom- 
| field, of Mexico, New York, on some points 


relative to Columbus, I have thrown the 
purport of my replies to that gentleman into 
something of a connected form. 

Mr. Bloomfield was desirous of my 
opinion of a portrait of Columbus existing 
in the Lonja, or Royal Exchange, at Seville, 
and which he says was the only one acknow- 
ledged in Spain as a true likeness. In reply, 
[ have stated, that I know of no portrait 
extant which is positively known to be 
authentic. The one in question, according 
to his account of it, is full length, and that 
of a person from thirty to thirty-five years 
of age, armed in mail, and wearing a full 
white ruff. Now Columbus, by the time 
his discoveries had made him a subject for 
such a painting, was quite advanced in 
years. The ruff, too, was not an article of 
dress in Spain until after his death. It was 
a Flemish fashion, brought, 1 believe, from 
Flanders to Spain, in the time of Charles 
V., who did not arrive in the Peninsula 
until 1516, ten years after the death of 
Columbus. The portrait may have been 
one of Diego Columbus, the heir and suc- 





_Hon. R. P. Dunlap, Hon. George Evans, 
| Dr. Benj. Hale, President of Geneva College, 


} 


| Rev. Jacob Abbott, Hon. Franklin Pierce, | 


Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, Isaac M‘Lellan, Hon. 
Sargeant S. Prentiss, J. B. Russwurm, Go- 
/vernor of Liberia, Hon. John P. Hale, Rev. 

E. Peabody, Rt. Rev. Bp. Southgate, Prof. 

H. B. Smith (of Union Theo. Sem.,) and 
| other constellations of lesser stars or great- 
| er, which we cannot stop to designate. When 
it is remembered that this Institution will 
_ not celebrate its 50th annive until Sep- 
‘tember next, it may be allowed that it has 

arkem any to the world its portion of moving 
minds, 


rous condition; furnishing in its able 
oard of instruction, and in its libraries and 
apparatus, the best facilities for a thorough 
collegiate course. Among its professors are 
Parker Cleveland, the father of mineralogi- 
eal studies in this country; Dr. Thomas C. 
Upham, author of the widely lar works 
on mental oy ; Dr. C. E. Stowe, well 
known as an able iblical critic ; and Dan. R. 
Goodwin, one of the keenest reviewers and 
most accomplished scholars of the day. 


An Atumyvs or Bowpor. 


| 


Jan. 13. 1852. 





THE PORTRAIT OF COLUMBUS—LETTER OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


A CORRESPONDENCE took place, not lon 
since, between Joseph E. Bloomfield oe 
Washington Irving, on the subject of the 
different portraits of Columbus. Mr. Bloom- 
field’s attention was direeted to the subject 
by his having been for some years a resident 
of the south of Spain, and become familiar 
with the portraits purporting to be the like- 
nesses of the great discoverer. 

Mr. rg | s been applied to for leave 
to publish his letters, which embrace the 


result of his own researches on this sub- 





The Institution is now in a highly pros- | 


cessor of the discoverer, and who, like him, 
, was denominated “ the Admiral.” 
Various portraits of Columbus have 
| appeared from time to time in Italy, not one 
|resembling the others, and all differing 
essentially from the description given by 
Fernando of his father. Theodore de Bry, 
in his “ America,” published in the sixteenth 
century, gave an engraving of one in his 
possession, which he pretended had been 
stulen from a saloon of the council of the 
Indians, and sold in the Netherlands. where 
it fell into his hands. The same has been 
copied in an eulogium of Columbus by the 
| Marquis of Durazzo, printed by Bodoni, and 
in a life of the discoverer published im Milan 
by the Chevalier Bossi' This pretended 
portrait also differs entirely from the graphic 
description given by Fernando Columbus of 
his father; according to this, his visage was 
long, and neither full nor meagre ; the cheek 
bones rather high, his nose aquiline, his 
eyes light grey, his complexion fair and 
high-colored (acceso di vivo colore). In his 
youth his hair was blond; but by the time 
he was thirty years of age it was quile while. 
This minute deseription I consider the 
touchstone by which all the pretended por- 
traits of him should be tried. It es with 
accounts given of him by Las Casas, and 
other contemporaries. 

Peschiera, a sculptor, employed in Genoa 
to make a bust of him for a monument 
erected to his memory in that city in 1821, 
discarded all existing poe as either 
spurious or doubtful, and guided himself by 
the descriptions I have cited. 

While I was in Madrid, in 1826, Don 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, President 
of the Royal Academy of History, published 
a lithographed copy of an engraved portrait 
of Columbus, which he found in an old 
Italian work containing likenesses of dis- 
tinguished persons. He and the Duke of 
Veraguas (the descendant of Colambus) 
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placed confidence in it, because other por- 
traits in the same work were known to be 
correct. I doubted its authenticity. It did 
not agree sufficiently with the description 
before mentioned, and the hair especially, in 
the notice which accompanied it in the 
Italian work, was said to be black. Still, I 
published a copy of the engraving, some 
ears since, in an abridged edition of my 
ife of the discoverer. 

While I was in Paris, in 1845, Mons. 
Jomard, the learned principal of the Royal 
(now National) Library, had the kindness 
to send me a lithographic copy of a portrait 
in oil, recently discovered. The original 
bore, in one corner of the canvas, the in- 
seription, Caristoporvs Cotvmsvs. The 
countenance was venerable and dignified, 
and agreed, more than any I had seen, with 
the description given by Fernando Colum- 
bus. Around the neck, however, was the 
Flemish ruff, which I pointed out as an 
anachronism. Mr. Jomard endeavored to 
account for it by supposing the portrait to 
have been made up towards the year 1530 
by some scholar of Titian, from some de- 
sign or sketch taken during the lifetime of 
Columbus, and that the artist may have 
decked it out in the costume in vogue at 
the time he painted it. This is very possi- 
ble. Such a custom of vamping up new 
portraits from old ones seems to have been 
adopted in the time of Charles V., when 
there were painters of merit about the 
court. 

In 1519 Juan de Borgojia, a Spanish art- 
ist, executed a whole series of portraits of 
the primates of Spain for the chapter-room | 
of the Cathedral of Toledo; some of them 
from the life, some from rude originals, and 
some purely imaginary. Some degree of 
license of the kind may have been indulged 
in producing this alleged portrait of Colum- | 
bus. As it is evidently a work of merit, | 
and bears the stamp of his character, I have | 
published an engraving of it in one of the 





editions of his biography. 

Painting had not attained much eminence | 
in Spain during the lifetime of Columbus, | 
though it was improving under the auspices | 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. There were -| 
yet no Italian painters in the peninsula, and | 
the only Spanish painter of note was Anto- | 
nio Rincon, who is said to have been the 
first who “left the stiff Gothie style, and 
attempted to give to his figures something 
of the graces and proportions of nature.” 
He executed portraits of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who made him their painter-in- 
ordinary. 

The originals have disappeared in the 
war of the French intrusion; but copies of 
two of his fall length portraits of the sove- 
reigns exist in one of the lower corridors of 
the royal gallery of Madrid. Itis very proba- 
ble that he painted a portrait of Columbus 
at the time when the latter was at court, 
the object of universal attention on account 
of his diseoveries ; but if so, it likewise has 
disappeared, or may exist anonymously in 
some corner of Spain, or in the collection of 
some picture-hunter. 

So much for the portraits of Columbus. 
Another subject of inquiry with Mr. Bloom- 
field, was the name of the discoverer: he 
asks why we should not call him by the 
name he signed to all his letters now in the 
Royal Exchange of Seville, Christoval Co- 
lon; and he wishes to know “how did or 
could Colon be changed to Columbus.” 





In regard to the name, there is some petty 


mystery. That of the family in Genoa was 
Colombo, and his original Italian designation 
was Cristoforo Colombo. When he first 


came into Spain from Portugal, he seems to | g 


have retained his Italian family name, with 
a slight variation, for in the records of 
Francisco Gonzalez, of Seville, the royal 
treasurer, there are still extant three several 
entries of money paid, in 1487 and 1488, by 
order of the Catholic sovereigus, to him, by 
the name of Cristébal Colomo. 

So also, in a royal cedula of May 12th, 
1489, signed by the sovereigns, the public 
functionaries throughout the kingdom are 
ordered to furnish accommodations and faeili- 
ties to Cristobal Colomo. 

And the Duke of Medina Celi, his first 
patron in Spain, in a letter to the Grand 
Cardinal, dated 19th March, 1493, says: “I 
do not know whether your Lordship knows 
that I had for much time in my house Cris- 
oe Colomo, who came from Portugal,” 
Ue. 

In the capitulations entered into between 
him and the sovereigns, 17th April, 1492, 
¥ which he was constituted Admiral, 

iceroy, and Governor of any lands he might 
discover, we find him for the first time re- 
corded as Don Cristobal Colon. [Since the 
publication of the foregoing article in the 
Evening Post 1 find, by a document which 
[ had overlooked, that I was mistaken in 
giving the above as the first time he appears 
on record by the name of Colon. In a let- 
ter written to him by the King of Portugal, 
dated 20th March, 1488, giving him safe 
admission into that kingdom, he is addressed 
as Cristébal Colon, while the superscription 
is in Portuguese—‘a Crisiovam Colon 
noso especial amigo en Sevilha” (To Cristo- 
vam Colon, our especial friend in Seville). 
This letter is among the historieal docu- 
ments published by Navarrete. The original 
is in the archives of the Duke of Veraguas, 
It adds to the perplexity in accounting for 
this change or rnodiification of the name of 
the discoverer.) In adopting this appella- 
tion, he may have recurred to what his son 
Fernando intimates was the original patrician 
name of the family in old times at Rome— 
Colonus—and may have abbreviated it to 
Colén, to adapt it to the Spanish tongue. 

Columbus was a Latin version of his 
family name, adopted occasionally by him- 
self and his brother apy wo acorns 
to the pedantic usage of the day. His son 
Fernando says (chap. xi), that his father, 
before he was declared admiral, used to sign 
himself “ Columbus de Terra rubra,” that is 
to say, Columbus of Terrarossa, a village or 
hamlet near Genoa. So also his brother 
Bartholomew, on a map of the world which 
he presented to Henry VIL, dated London, 
16th February, 1488, inscribed on it some 
Latin verses, of which the following gave 
the name and country of the author : 


“Janua cui patria est; nomen cui Bartolomaeus 
Columbus de Terrarubra opus addit istud.”’ 


rature. If we change it we ought to go 
back to the original Italian, Cristoforo 
Colombo. Long usage, however, like long 
occupancy, constitutes a kind of right that 
cannot be disturbed without great incon- 
venience. 


Yours, my dear sir, very truly, 
Wasuincton Irvine. 


By this Latin version of his family name, | page 
he has always been known in = lite- 





DEATH OF J, M. W. TURNER, ESQ, R. A. 
(From the London Times, Dec. 23.) 


THE fine aris in this country have not pro. 
uced a more remarkable man than Joseph 
Mallord William Turner, whose death it 
was yesterday our duty to reeord; and 
although it would here be out of place to 
revive the discussions occasioned by the pe- 
culiarities of Mr. Turner's style in his later 
years, he has left behind him sufficient proofs 
of the variety and fertility of his génius to 
establish an undoubted claim to a prominent 
rank among the painters of England. His 
life had been extended to the verge of hu- 
man existence ; for, although he was fond of 
throwing mystery over his precise age, we 
believe that he was born in Maiden-lane, 
Covent-garden, in the year 1775, and 
was consequently in his 76th or 77th 
year. Of humble origin, he enjoyed the 
advantages of an accurate rather than a 
liberal education. His first studies, some 
of which are still in existence, were in archi- 
tectural design ; and few of those who have 
been astonished or enchanted by the profu- 
sion and caprice of form and color in his 
mature pictures would have guessed the mi- 
nute and scientific precision with which he 
had cultivated the arts of linear drawing and 
perspective. His early manhood was spent 
y on the coast, where he imbibed his 
inexhaustible attachment for marine scenery, 
and his acquaintance with the wild and 
varied aspect of the ocean. Somewhat later 
he repaired to Oxford, where he contributed 
for several years the drawing to the Univer- 
sity Almanac. But his genius was rapidly 
breaking through all obstacles, and even the 
repugnance of public opinion; for before he 
had completed his 30th year he was on the 
high road to fame. As early as 1790 he exhi- 
bited his first work, a water-colored drawing 
of the entrance to Lambeth, at the exhibi- 
tion of the Academy ; and in 1793 his first 
oil painting. In November, 1799, he was 
elected an associate, and in February, 1802, 
he attained the rank of a Royal Academi- 
cian. We shall not here attempt to trace 
the vast series of his paintings from his 
earlier productions, such as the “Wreck,” 
in Lord Yarborough’s collection, the “ Ita- 
lian Landscape” in the same gallery, the 
pendant to Lord Ellesmere’s Vanderwelde, 
or Mr. Munro’s “ Venus and Adonis,” in 
the Titianesque manner, to the more ob- 
secure, original, and, as some think, unap- 
proachable productions of his later years, 
such as the “Rome,” the “Venice,” the 
“Golden Bough,” the “ Téméraire,” and the 
*Tusculum.” But while these great works 
proceeded rapidly from his palette, his 
powers of design were no less activel 
en in the exquisite water-colo 
drawings that have formed the basis of the 
modern school of “illustration.” The 
“Liber studiorum” had been commenced 
in 1807 in imitation of Claude’s “ Liber 
veritatis,” and was etched, if we are not mis- 
taken, by Turner’s own hand. The title- 
was ved and altered half-a-dozen 
times from his singular and even nervous 
attention to the most trifling details. But 
this volume was my Ae precursor of an 
immense series of drawings and sketches, 
embracing the topography of this country 
in the “ River Scenery and the “ Southern 
Coast”—the scenery of the Alps, of Italy, 
and great of Europe—and the ideal 
creations of our greatest poets, from Milton 
to Scott and Rogers, all imbued with the 
brilliancy of a genius which seemed to ad- 
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itself more uliarly to the world 
pg when it adopted the popular form 


neraving. ‘These drawings are now 
of ely di diffused in England, and form the 
basis of several important collections, such 
as those of Petworth, of Mr. Windus, Mr. 
Fawkes, and Mr. Munro. So great is the 
value of them that 120 guineas have not 
unfrequently been paid for a small sketch in 
water-colours ; and a sketchbook, containing 
chalk drawings of one of Turner's river 
tours on the continent, has lately fetched 
the enormous sum of 600 guineas. The | 





prices of his more finished oil paintings have | color and language arc but the vestments | 


ranged in the last few years from 700 to | 


1,200 or 1,400 guineas. All his works may 
now be said to have acquired triple or qua- 
druple the value originally paid for them. 

r. Turner undoubtedly realized a very 
large fortune, and great curiosity will be 
felt to ascertain the posthumous use he has 
made of it. His personal habits were pecu- 
liar, and even penurious, but in all that re- 
lated to his art he was generous to munifi- 
cence, and we are not without hope that his 
last intentions were for the benefit of the 
nation, and the preservation of his own 
fame. He was never married, he was not 
known to have any relations, and his wants 
were limited to the strictest simplicity. The 
only ornaments of his house in Queen Anne 
street were the pictures by his own hand, 
which he had constantly refused to part with at 
any price, among which the “Rise and Fall | 
of Carthage ” and the “Crossing the Brook ” | 
rank among the choicest specimens of his | 
finest manner. 





and, though in his later works and in ad- 
vanced age, force and precision of execution 
have: not accompanied his vivacity of con- 
ception, public opinion has gradually and 
steadily advanced to a more just apprecia- 
tion of his power. He is the Shelley of Eng- 
lish painting—the poet and the painter both 
alike veiling their own creations in the 
dazzling splendour of the imagery with 
which they are surrounded, mastering every 
mode of expression, combining scientific 


‘labor with an air of negligent profusion, 


and producing in the end works in which 


of poetry. Of such minds it may be said 
in the words of Alastor :— 


“ Nature’s most secret steps 

He, like her shadow, has pursued, where’er 
The red voleano overcanopies 
Its fields of snow and pinnacles of ice 
With burning smoke; or where the starry 

domes 
Of diamond and of gold expand above 
Numberless and immeasurable halls, 
Frequent with crystal column and clear shrines 
Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 
Nor had that scene of ampler majesty 
Than gems or gold—the varying roof of heaven 
And the green ea:th—lost in his heart its claims 
To love and wonder * * * * # #” 


It will devolve on our contemporaries, 
more exclusively devoted than ourselves to 
the history of the fine arts, to record with 


Great fulness and precision the works of 
t 


r. Turner’s Jong and active life; but in 


these hasty recollections we have endeavored | 
| to pay a slight tribute to the memory of a| 





Receive thy friend, who for the right 
Dares danger face, in death’s despite, 
Proudly as thou the tempest’s might, 

O gloomy sea ! 
And lead me on, though storms may rave, 


‘Through strife and vietory to my grave, 


With thee. 
Mary Howirr. 

| Tue Composer.—For there is no art more 
elevating than music ; none more powerful to 
| charm down and silence the rough passions and 
| low-thoughted cares” of men. It is the most 
‘universal, and, in many of its forms, the most 
jintelligible of the arts. Its images steal upon 
the mind in a mode that permits no avoidance ; 
, once heard, they haunt the memory, aud keep 
| the faney busy with beautiful expressions. The 
| composer is rightly thus named; for it is he 
| who composes mankind. He sings the lullaby 
| to his race, and gives it pleasing dreams in place 
| of the unquiet thoughts of the inevitable pains 
and woes of existence. His office harmonizes 
with his whole duty; it is to keep alive the 
Christian hope of a better life to come; and 
this all recognise in the propriety of sacred 
| music in our churches. It may seem extrava- 
, gant, but if one reflects, it cannot appear going 
| too far to claim for a great violinist no mean 
position among the benefactors of our species. — 

| Ibid. 
WO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A New and Absolutely Unique Race of Mankind. 
he most extraordinary and inexplieable phenomena 
| that the history of the human races has yet produced, 
| can be seen for a few weeks at the large Exhibition 
Room of the SOCIETY LIBRARY, corner of Broad 
way and Leonard streets. They were recently taken 
from a newly discovered and idolatrous people in Cen- 
tral America, by whom they were kept with supersti- 
tions veneration, distinct and secluded as a caste of 








Mr. Turner seldom took much part a painter who possessed many of the gifts of | their priesthood, and employed as Mimes and Baccha- 


society, and only displayed in the closest | 
intimacy the shrewdness of his observation | 
and the playfulness of his wit. Everywhere | 
he kept back much of what was in him, | 
and while the keenest intelligence, mingled | 
with a strong tinge of satire, animated his | 
brisk countenance, it seemed to amuse him / 
to be but half understood. His nearest | 
social ties were those formed in the Royal | 
Academy, of which he was by far the oldest | 
member, and to whose interests he was 
most warmly attached. He filled at one 
time the chair of Professor of Perspective, 
but without conspicuous success, and that 
science has since been taught in the Aca- 
demy by means better suited to promote it 
than a course of lectures. In the composi- 
tion and execution of his works Mr. Turner 
was jealously sensitive of all interference 
or supervision, He loved to deal in the 
secrets and mysteries of his art, and many 
of his peculiar effects are produced by means 
which it would not be easy to discover or 
to imitate. 

We we that the Society of Arts or the 
British Gallery will take an early oppor- 
tunity of commemorating the genius of this 
great artist, and of reminding the public of 
the prodigious range of his pencil, by form- 
ing a general exhibition of his principal works, 
if, indeed, they are not permanently gathered 
ina nobler repository. Such an exhibition 
will serve far better than any observations 
of ours to demonstrate that it is not by those 
deviations from established rules which arrest 
the most superficial criticism that Mr. Turner's 
fame or merit are to be estimated. For near- 
ly 60 years Mr. Turner contributed largely 
to the arts of this country. He lived long 
enough to see his greatest productions rise 
to uncontested supremacy, however imper- 
fectly they were understood when they first 
appeared in the earlier years of this century ; 





his art in extraordinary abundance, and who 


certainly in dying leaves not his like behind. 
He will be buried, by his own desire, in St. 


Reynolds. 








VARIETIES. 


DANISH NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Kine Curistian stood by the lofty mast, 

In smoke and night ; 
His sword dealt blows so full and fast, 
Through Swedish helms and skulls they passed ; 
Down sunk each hostile spar and mast, 

Mid smoke and night. 
Fly! cried they, fly! fly all who can, 
Who can face Denmark’s Christian, 

In fight ? 


| Nils Juel he heard the tempests blow, 


Stand for your life! 
Aloft he bade the red flag go, 
Stroke upon stroke he dealt the foe ; 
They cried aloud, while tempests blow, 
Stand for your life! 
Fly, cried they all, to shelter fly! 
For who can Denmark’s Juel defy, 
In strife? 


Oh, sea! the fires of Vessel drave 
Through smoke-cloud dread, 

Then to thy bosom rushed the brave, 

With him flashed terror and the grave ; 

The ramparts heard the roar which drave 
The storm-cloud dread : 

From Denmark thunders Tordenshield 

To Heaven for aid they all appealed, 
And fled ! 


Thou Danish path of fame and might, 
O gloomy sea! 





nals in their Pagan ceremonies and worship. 

They are male and female. The latter measuring 
| 294 inches in height, weighing 17 Ibs. ; the former is 33 
inches high, and weighs 20 Ibs. 


| Paul's Cathedral, by the side of Sir Joshua | prcmlonde state thatch til Cxumination, the. best 


siolo sists state the elder to be 12 or 13 years of age; 
the younger about 10 years. 

They differ altogether from examples of the dwarf 
| kind, and from children ; affording complete and ande- 
— illustration of a Pigmean variety of the Human 

ace! 

Tickets of admission, 25 cents. Children under 10 
years, half price Season Tickets, $1. Doors open 
| each day, from Il until J, and from 7 until 9 o'clock. 

jive 





‘THE MERCHANTS’ AND 
_ BANKERS’ ALMANAC 
FOR 1852, 


CONTAINS 


{.—Calendar, and Chronology of Important Events. 

U.—The Banks of the United States—Name and Lo- 
cation of each—President, Cashier, and Capital 
of each. 

{il.—Bills of Exchange and Usury in each State—1. 
Legul Rate of Interest. and Penalties for the 
Violation thereof—?. Damages on Inland and 
Foreign Bills of Exchange—3. Grace on Sight- 
Bills—4. Decisions of the State Courts. 

| IV.—New Bank and Insurance Laws of New York 

—_ Massachusetts. Also Laws relating to the 

int. 

'V.—Forms of Bills of Exchange in Eight European 

| Languages. 

| Vi.—Tables of the Moneys of Account of Various Na- 
tions—Gold and Silver Coins, &c. 

Vii.—Notes on Coins in General Use. 


VIIL.—Coinage, Debt, Revenue, Imports, &c., of the 
United States. 
| {cg With copious Tables of value to every Count- 
| ing Room. Broker, Bunker, and Public Liensy. 
Octavo, pp. 188, superfine, with a Portrait of W. ©. 
Rothschild. Price $1, paper covers; $1 25, in cloth. 
G. P. PUTNAM, Pvustisuer, 


New York. 
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YOUNG OR MIDDLE-AGED MAN, of good business habits, with a Cash Capital of 


$3000 to 
e will be required. Address, 
t 


is wanted in an old established Bookselling House, at Derrorr, Mich, Satisfactory 


BOX 86, DETROIT P. O., MICH. 
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“A Disquisition on Government, and an Essay on the Constitu- 














P. Present, and Future 
@ tion and Government of the United States.” mse BE. peer BELDEN, MA, 
» 3 BY JOHN C. CALHOUN. Has been issued by Prat, Lewis & Co. 
im Any quantity of the above can now be supplied, and orders from any part of the United States addressed to| We have made arrangements by which we have 
; § the subscriber »t Columbia, 8. C., will be promptly attended to. ; toned, end his continne to bind with each edition of 
ey | joa Av S “oousien ax sees. [AMERICAN ADVERTISER: 
ce | & === | A REFERENCE WORK FOR 
| B. M. NORMAN, Bookseller and Stationer 
tr NO. 14 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, Le. UR Ene 





Containing the Cards of Merchants and Manufacturers 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, ren Ten deat 


Price, including both of the works, 25 cents, and 
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NEW BOOKS. | 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


|. —DICKSON’S ESSAYS ON LIFF, PAIN, SLEEP, &c. In one handsome volume, 
»yal }2mo., cloth. 
IL. _ BROWNE'S HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE, In one neat 
volume, crown 8vo., extra cloth. 
lIL—CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND. Second 
American from the Third London Edition. Seven volumes, crown &vo., extra cloth. | 
IV.—CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. Two vo- 
jumes, crown 8vo., to match the * Chancellors.” 
V.—SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’S HORACE, with English Notes, Introduction, &c. One vol. 
royal 18mo., price, 60 cents—heing part of Schmitz & Zumpt's Classical Series for Schools. 
VL—NEILL & SMITH’S ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Second Edition. In one very thick volume, royal 12mo. of 1000 pages, with uver 350 wood cuts. 
VIL—DUNGLISON’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. Eighth edition. In one very large octavo | 
volume of 927 doabie columned pages, small type. 
VIIL—CARSON’S SYNOPSIS OF LECTURES ON MATERIA MEDICA AND, 
Pharmacy. 1 vol, 8vo. 
IX.—PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. Thirdedition. Vol. 1, | 
large 8vo. 850 pages, with 150 woodcuts. | 
X—MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANATOMY, Complete. One volume, very large imperial | 
quarto, with 68 splendid colored plates. 


XL—CARPENTER’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. Second edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. | 
with 180 Lilustrations. 


XIL—RAMSBOTHAM ON PARTURITION. Sixth edition. In 1 large imperial 8vo. | 
volume, with 55 plates. 

XIJL—HORNER’S SPECIAL ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY. Eighth edition. In 2 
vols. 8vo. with over 300 woodcuts. 

XIV—MALGAIGNE’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. In 1 handsome 8vo. volume, with 
IWustrations. 

XV.—-WALSHE ON THE DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. In 1 large 
royal I2m0. volume. 

XVIL—BEALE ON. THE LAWS OF HEALTH. In 1 royal 12mo. vol. 

XVIL—CARPENTER’S COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. In 1 very large 8vo. volume 
of over 1100 pages, with 325 woodcuts. 


XVIIL—GROSS ON THE URINARY ORGANS. In 1 large 8vo. volume, with numerous 
I\lustrations. jaaut 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE. 
MICROSCOPE. 


BY JOHN QUEKETT. 


Second edition, with Additions, and Lilustrated by Twelve Steel Plates and Two Hundred Wood Engravings. 
8vo. Price reduced to $5. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE HEAVENS. 


BY PROF. J. P. NICHOL, LL.D. 
Ninth edition, entirely Revised, and greatly Enlarged, Sng an -three Stcel Piates and numerous Woodcuts. 
8vo. ice 


Also, Volume III. of | 


TECHNOLOGY, OR CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE 
ARTS AND TO MANUFACTURES. 


By DRS. KNAPP, RONALDS, and RICHARDSON. 
With Nine folio colored Plates 1nd One Hundred and Twenty-Nine Wood Cuts. Price $5. 
»* The above form part of the“ LIBRARY OF STANDARD ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS.” 


H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, 


Importations by every French and English steamer, 
Catalogues gratis, on application. 
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TO PUBLISHERS. 
THE “SOUTHERN MAGAZINE.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
STRICKLAND & BENJAMIN, 
MOBILE, Alabama. 


Publishers and others engaged in the Book Trade, who desire a fait and impartial notice of 
new publications, can secure it by sending early copies to H. LONG & BRO., Ann street, ad- 


W. STRICKLAND, | 
BOOKSELLER, Mosiz. | 


ja24 Qt 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
WM. S. ORR & CO.,, 
LONDON. 


In 3 vols. super- er-royal 8vo. cloth, 


HAKSPEARE’S WORKS; Kenny Mea- 


dows’s Illustrated Edition. Memoir and Essay by 





| Barry Cornwall. Nearly 1000 Engrovings on Wood, 


and 36 Etchings on Steel, designed by Kenny Meadows. 
In royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 
ORD BYRON’S TALES AND POEMS ; 
with 46 Vignette Mustrations, afier Designs by H. 
Warren, engraved by Edward Finden. 
In small 4to cloth gilt. 
LOWERS AND THEIR POETRY. By 
J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D. With Contributions 
by “ Delta,” of * Blackwood’s Magazine.” Bexutifully 
| printed in small 4to, with Iluminated Borders, and 
other Illustrations. 
| In suall 4to. cloth gilt, a New Edition, carefully revised 


by the Author, with several New Ballads and Il\us- 
trations, 


ON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BAL- 
LADS. With namerous Hlustrations, by Doyle, 
| Crowquill, and Leech. A Third Edition. 
In post 8vo. cloth gilt. 
| PpECHST EUs | CHAMBER BIRDS; their 
Natural History and Management. With very 
numerous bigs of Birds, ee &c. 
post 8vo cloth g 
HITE’S NAT URAL HIST ORY AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE With copi- 
ous Notes by Mr. Blythe; a Map of the Locality; and 


namerous Iilustrations of the Animals and Scenery 
described. 


In small 4to cloth gilt. 
LARK’S DRAWING AND PAINTING 
in vet peng 


post Rvo. cloth gilt. 
V ALKER’ rs MANLY EXERCISES. 
Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, Leap- 
ing, Vaulting, Swimming, Rowing. Sailing, and Driving. 


Edited and Enlarged by Craven. With numerous Iilus- 
trations, 


In 2 vols, post Bvo. cloth 
ONFESSIONS OF CON CREGAN, the 
IRISH GIL BLAS. With Ulastrations on Wood 
and Steel, by H. K. Browne (Phiz). 


HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, 


POR EMMA WILLARD. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 


Have Just Published 
WILLARD’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
Price $1 75. 








The call fas | A ‘Spanish translation of Mrs. Willard’s 
History is a fair recommendation of the work, as it is 
published in the English tongue, of which Hon. Daniel 
Webster says of an early edition, “I keep it near me, 
as a Book of reference, accurate in facts and dates.” 





d20 
LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), . 8 50 
One Square (eighteen Poem, 1 00 
Thirty lines, ° ° 1 50 
Half Column, ° . ° ° 275 
One Column, 2 ‘ ‘ 5 00 
One Page, . e o ‘ P 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 

One Square, . ° ‘ - $4000 
Thirty lines, ‘ " . . 60 00 
One Column, * " ° ‘ 200 06 








fe GOHNW.ORR) : 
Engraer: Woo, 


| The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 


that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


| inallits branches. at his old place, 75 Nassau Street. 
where, with his long experience and superior advan- 

tages, he is enabled to execute al! orders in his line, 
however large, in a superior style, with the utmost 
| dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 
doing all kinds of work are unsurpassed, 


J. W. ORR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 


Eprren sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


‘Two volumes 12mo. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


Hliustrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists. It will be complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform iu size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


Phillips, Siiigeih & Co. pit Recently Published : 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


One volume I2mo. 


MARGARET; A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY ; 


CONTAINING 


" 
AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 
‘THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 
‘THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 2% ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c. 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
‘THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON'S HEAD-QU ARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c., &c. 
One vol, 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50 | 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cis. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 


Iilustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. | 


One volume, 288 pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. of 


= 


THE SECOND AND LAST SUPPLY IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 











THE aa  Siroetn: OF BOOKS. 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names, 


There are some improvements introduced into this edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. 

The New Books 
delay occasioned in publishing the work has been caused by a desire to make it as correct as 
incorporate all the alterations in price, &c., up to the date of publication. 


The Titles in many instances have been made wore intelligible. The Authors’ Names have also been more. 


correctly defined and arranged 


1851 have been added up tothe time that ench sheet passed through the The | 
~ : possible, and »| 


NOW READY. 
CLOVERNOOK: 


OR, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR HOME 
IN THE WEST. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
One volume, 12mo. 


TN gi keen ng ys predict for these sketches a 
j pronterty 7 hey bear the true stamp of genius— 
laneit natu wathful-and evince a keen sense otf 
the bumor and pathos, of the comedy and tragedy, of 
Fok in = aor No one who has ever read it can 
beautiful story of Mary Wildermings ; 
fone ae randy tenderness, and beauty ; its touching 
| description of the emotions of a siek and’ suffering hu- 
_ man spirit, and its exquisite rural pictures. The mora! 
‘tone of Alice Carey’s writings is unobjectionable 
| always.’ ’—J.G. Wairrigr. 


bit ‘: WF is vB § 8 experience has been in the midst of 
tions, in the interior = Ohio. Every word 
Fray sales aa experience, in the rarest shapes, and 
| most exquisite hues. The opinion now appears to be 
the fret of entertained, that Alice Carey is decidediy 
the first of our female authors; an opinion which Pitz, 
| Greene Halleck, J. G. Whittier, Dr. Griswold, Wm. D. 
Gallagher, Bayard Taylor, with many others, have on 
various occasions endursed.”’—Jilustrated News. 


“If we look at the entire catalogue of female writers 
of prose fiction in this country, we shall find no one 
who approaches Alice Carey in the best characteristics 
of genius. Like all genuine authors, sbe has peculiari- 
ties; her hand is detected as yo ee as pees of Poe 
or Hawthorne ; as much as rt from 
others and above others ; and her A Poh country 
life must, we think, be admitted to be superior even to 
' those delightful tales of Miss Mitford, which, in aaimi- 
‘lar line, are generally ledged to be equal to 
anything done in ‘England. “'— International Magazine. 
| * Miss 3 sketches are —eemae & ey and 
ie oxuaiee in and p is book- 

for immortality. — Home Journal. 











ALSO IN PRESS: 


1. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELSZ, as Iilnstrat- 
ing eames ss of Character at the Present bay. By Rev. 


IL NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
From the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A.. &e., &c. In one voi. 12mo. 

op te as ge OF THE 18th CENTURY. 

IV. biliLosoriitns AND ACTRESSES. By the 
same A 

V. AYTOUN'S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CA- 
valiers. In one vol. 12mo. 

Vi. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Fdited by Bon 


Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo0 
Vil. THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, the 
Times of the A atone ie of 1642 and 1688. By 


Henry W. He: 

vill PHE EN KNIGHTS OF THE.OLDEN TIME; or. 

the ae of England, France, and Spain. By 

Hen erbert. In one volume 12mo. 

IX. THE  OEVALIERS OF. FRANCE, from the 
Crusaders to the Mareschals of Louis X{V. 

X. OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOG- 

| NOMY. by Jas. W. Redfield, M.D. Iilustrated by 

| Portraits of Men and Animals. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


I. DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: 
A Panorama of Romance. 
By CAROLINE CHESEBRO. 
1 vol. 12mo. 








Works published in series, such as Lardner's Cyclopedia, Bohn’s Libraries, &c , although still remaining | a | Il. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. 


under their respective heads, are now also Catalogued in the regular Alphabet throughout; so that those 


who do not remember in what Series any particular book was published, will be able to find it without | Memoirs of ——- Scottish Female Charac- 


tronble. 
My Dates of are errisy to Voyages and Travels, as well ss Statutes, Law &c., are now inserted. 
Bt f. ith. Taylor, Williams, Wilson, considerable i Sabeniny has existed in find- 
w ‘he Cl Chenten name is not Ses. To facilitate reference, a aapticate list of each, in one) 


a abet, will be found at the end of the Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the tive works. 
ipa respects the arrangement of the last Edition has been adhered to; but it will be 
present 4" ieted a on larger , and cuntains nearly one fourth more matter 
The Publisher recommen those who purchase the “ London Catalogue of “Books, te ay to Law g-yy-t 
Su uent Editions will not embrace so long a period of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it 
be well to bear in mind that the only correct record of books ‘published some edt ueaate tobe 


found in the present Edition. 
Loxpox: THOMAS HODGSON. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, Agent, 
109 Nassau street, New York. 


Orders of any Bookseller ; or, on receipt of a remittance of $7 direct to Davy Davipson, the 


book will be sent free of carriage. jal0 


ters, embracing — 


pe By tax REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


observed that the J1]. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 


| Third Series—insects of Autumn. 1 vol. 8vo. beauti- 
fully itlastrated. 


Second Series—Insects of Summer. 
V. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
First Series—Insects of Spring. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 
ja tf CLINTON HALL 


| 
| IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
| 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


LATHAMS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 
Revisep sy PROF. CHILD, or Harvarp CoLece. 


. spectfully invited to examine this Grammar; copies will be furnished on application to 
coane, AUSTEN & SMITH, New York; PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Boston, or to the Pablisher, 


JOHN BARTLETT, Cambridge. 


ALSO—IN PRESS, 


EXAMINATIONS OF DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 
CHEMICALS, &c., 


AS TO THEIR PURITY AND ADULTERATION. 
By CHARLES H. PEIRCE, M_D., 
Translator of Stockhardt’s Principles of Chemistry and Examiner of Drugs, &c., for the Port of Boston. 


This is a practical Hand-Book for the use of Physicians, Apothecaries, and Druggists, &c., and the methods 
for testing the different drugs will be of the most simple and satisfactory character. jal7 3t 


A GREAT WORK FOR THE PEOPLE. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


HUNGARY AND KOSSUTH. 


BY B. F. TEFFT, D.D., 
President of Genesee College, N. Y. 
One Volume 12mo. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 
PRICE $1 PER COPY. 


JOHN BALL, 
48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, and 
56 Gravier street, New Orleans. 

















ir ACTIVE CANVASSERS, ©N APPLICATION, CAN FIND EMPLOYMENT 
FOR ‘THE SALE OF THIS POPULAR AND TIMELY PUBLICATION. j10 2m 
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Important Work on Operative Surgery. 





JUST PUBLISHED, PART I. OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
OPERATIVE SURGERY AND SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


BY MM. BERNARD AND HUETTE. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, AND 
Adapted to the Use of the American Student, 
BY W. H. VAN BUREN, M_D., 

Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital ; and 
C. E. ISAACS, M_D., 

Demonstrator of Anatomy to the College of Phys. and Surg., Crosby street, New York. 


Illustrated with upwards of a Hundred Steel Plates. 
Superbly Engraved and Colored especially for this Work, in Paris, after Drawings from Nature, 
BY LEVEILLE. 


PART IL IN DECEMBER. 


To be completed in Four Parts, ench containing about One Handred large 8vo. Pages, and Twenty-five Plates. 
Price per Part, Catored Plites, . : ; , . : ° - $300 
« * — Plain Plates. . 175 











ALSO IN 8VO. PRICE 85. 


VOLUME Ill, Of CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; 
Or, Chemistry Applied to the Arts and Manufactures. 


By DRS. KNAPP, RONALDS, AND RICHARDSON. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE WOODCUTS & EIGHT FOLIO COLORED PLATES, 


EMBRACING 
SUGAR, BREAD, COFFEE, TEA, MILK, &c. 
BAILLIERE 
46 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
1. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
By LoneFretiow. 


Beautifully illustrated, and bound fo mateh their iilus- 
trated edition of * Evangeline.” 


2. 
MR. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 
A new and beautifully illustrated edition, in cne vo- 
lume, elegantly bound. 


3. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOO 





By Grace GREENWOOD. 
With Designs by Billings. 


Square I6mo. red cloth, 50 cents, to match “ My Pets,"’ 


| * London Doll,” &c. 
| 4 
| 


SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 


By Grace GReEENWooD. 
1 volume 12mo. cloth, $1 25, with Portrait. 


‘ 
o 
THE SNOW IMAGE, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Naruante, Hawtuorne. 
One vol. l6mo., cloth, 75 cts. 


LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsurn. 


LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETI- 
CAL WORKS. 


THE NOONING. 
By James Russeti Lowe n. 


MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF HART- 
LEY COLERIDGE. d20 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DODD’S 
High School Arithmetie, 


CONTALNING 


THE ELEMENTARY AND THE HIGHER PRIN- 
CIPLES AND APPLICATION OF 
THE SCIENCE, 


AND APPENDIXES 


On Exchange and Mathematical Probabilities, with 
Applications of the Latter to Life Annuitics 
and Life Insurance. 


BY J. B. DODD, 
President of Transylvania University. 


PALMER’S 
Common School Book-Keeping. 


TREATISE ON 
PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING AND 
BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS, 


EMBRACING 


THE SCIENCE OF ACCOUNTS, AND THEIR 
EXTENSIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY J. H. PALMER, 
Tnstructor in the New York Free Academy. 


BULLIONS’S CICERO, 


In continuation of the 
CLASSICAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, &c. 


By Rev. P..,BULLIONS, D.D. 


Teachers in want of the best books for Schools are 
earnestly invited to examine these works. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
ji7 2 No. 4 Cortland st. 
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/ wpie to another. Mr. Putiam has 









BOOKS suited for SIX MILLIONS OF READERS in the 


United States. | 


Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library 
OF STANDARD AND ieciambsbirlnD scm FOR TRAVELLERS AND THE 


The Distinctive Characteriatics of this Series are :— 


[. Ft = mae periodical issue, mailabie like the magazines. 
i. po sper, good “ print,” and portable form, both for the traveller's pocket, and to bind for 


II. Books that are worth reading and worth preserving. 
1V. A large amount of reading for « small price. 


The Publisher proposes in this Series to try the experiment of giving ver’ GOOD BOOKS aT A VERY LOW PRICE 
—s low a price, indeed, that a very large sale only can make it remunerative. 


The form, the size of the the quality of the paper, and the character of the works the 
are calculated to be welts those who, in search of intellectual entertainment, either at 


such 
= = waren, 


prefer u readable and legibly printed Library Book, to a small type, double-column, temporary pamphlet. 
Price 25 cents per nnmber, or $5 per annum. 
Thus giving for $5 Twenty-four Volumes —the usual price of which would be about $15. 
Pounie under aes iniles, PS mal over 500 and under 1500, 10 cen's; over ry and under 2500 miles, 15 cents. 
THE FIRST VOLUME, NOW READY. Price 25 cents. 


Contents. 
Dreams. The Methuselah Pill. Physiology of Intemperance. 
Ice. Mr. Van Ploos on Penmanship. Sleep. 
Some Account of Chloroform. ‘The Mysteries of n Tea Kettle. The C of a Pint of Beer. 


Mrs. Meeks of a Son, 
The Atlintic Waves. 
German Advertisements. of Glass 


The Wind and the Rain, &c. 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Agents. 


The Magic Crystal. 
The Private History of the Palace 


The Rational Doctor. 
Somnambulism, 
The World of Water. 


G. P. PUTNAM, Pustisuzr, New York. 





VALUABLE & ATTRACTIVE NEW WORKS 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S NEW WORK. 
The authorized copyright reprint from Mr. Murray's proof-sheets. 
A FAGGOT OF FRENCH STICKS; OR, PARIS IN 1851. 


BY SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 
Author of + Bubbles from the Brunnens,” &c, Two Parts, paper covers, 75 cents; 12mo. cloth, $1, ” 


“ Nothing could he more opportune than the pubilien 
tion of thie euteul ata time when the sudden surprise 
of great events has fixed the eyes of the civilized world 
upon France. So spirtted instructive a description 
be great city, has rtrely been written. Paris is 
drawn before the reader with more than panoramic 
vividness. The descriptions are not in the drv and tedi- 
ous manner so common with travellers, but in flowing 
and agreeable style, spur yp agen brilliant and sug 
gestive reflections. One of the most extertaining fen- 
tures of the book is its frequent digression from one 


uring proof-sheets of the work so early as to be 
Shle wo potnee it almost simultaneously with its pabli- 
cation in London.”— Commercial Advertiser. 

“ Agreeable as itis as a book of travels, it derives a 
peculiar interest from the time and circumstances of its 
appearance. It gives a terrible, but true picture of so- 

y in Paris.”— £zpress. 

* So spirited and instructive a description of a great 
city, has rarely been written. Paris is drawn before 
the reader with more than oramic vividness. The 


n fortunate in | °7°* 


style, sparkling with brifliantand s ive reflections. 
One of the most entertaining features of the book is its 
frequent digression, from- ene topic to another. Mr. 
Putnam has been fortanate in procuring proof sheets 
of the work so as to be able te produce it almost 
simultaneously with its publication in London.”— 
Commercial Adv. 

“ This is'an admirable book of its elnss, thoroughly 
readable, an account of what anybody may seein Paris 
without difficulty, if they have Sir Francis Head’s 
; who, by way doubel 
was in Paris to visit an oculist!—and anybody may 
describe if they have that indeserihable in 
style, which is neither wit nor humor, but a shade of 
both, and which is « perpetual invitation to get on with 
his pleasant pages ""— Lit. World. 


“His style is sprighvly and graphic to an unusual 
degree ; and his habit of observation unusually active. 
He has the knack, too, of seeing things which others 
either have not thought of, or ected to describe. 
The reader will be fo less su than delighted to 
find these — of Paris so invested with novelties.” 
— Boston Traveller. 





descriptions are not in the dry and tedious r so 
common with travellers, but in a flowing and agreeable 





Il. 
NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS : 
i isi Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidi Devil- 
far aoe ater oes ipre per eaticeeen ses Ate atde pominns Pom wing 


BY A. H. LAYARD, ESQ. 
WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTES, BY PROF. E. ROBINSON, D.D. 


bole work, t abridgment of the text, with Forty Engravings. 
Haw Sepepon, cqntaiateg Go pre Wea Nilcke, et dak Get 


“The work of is the most ipent contri- 


bution to the study of antiquity that has appeared for | turesque narrative.”— 
Christian Ing. 


many years.”"— 


“The book has a rare amount of graphic, vivid, pic- 
Tribune. 


IIL. 
HAND-BOOK OF USEFUL ARTS. 
BY DR. ANTISELL. 


(Putwam’s Home Cycuormoia.) With Engravings. 
This work includes a a horpraremnenst and discoveries of the 


the United States 0 rapidly, abd 


. itis hoped in 
Pasboneae whe progress ts 4 steaktuheb 


as well asa of their 
in advance been ma 
seh auch excellence have attained. 


12mo. cloth, $2 00. 
t advanced state of science, 


IV. 
MR. BRISTED’S NEW WORK. 


FIVE YEARS IN AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY. 
BY CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED, ESQ. _... 


Two volumes 12ino. cloth. 


yaact 


. P. Publisher. 
G. P. PUTNAM, — ) 


ess of a joke, tells us he | Versail 


(Jan. 24 
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HOYT’S POEMS. 
Price $1 25 in plain muslin; $1 75 full gilt. 
CONTAINING 

“THE TRUE ” A Reverie. 

Cantos. Raver before pusiameg: * Pom in Three 
JULIA. An Autumnal. 
EDWARD BELL. A Raral Sketch of May. 
SNOW. A Winter Sketch, 
TO MARY. A Winter Retrospect. 
THE WORLD SALE. A Moral Sketch. 
OLD. A Raral Sketch. 
NEW. A Portraiture of Discontent. 
RAIN. A Summer Reminiscence. 
OUTALISSA. A Tradition of Seneca Lae. 
THE BLACKSMITH’S NIGHT. P 
THE ANGEL. 
SUE. A Tale of Lasting Love. 
YER THE BILL. 


THE LAST VENDUE, A Sketch of the Passing 
Times. 





The above are published in one handsome octavo 
voluine, by , 
C. SHEPARD & CO., 


152 Fulton street 
N. B. Newspapers through the Country will please 


insert to the amount of $1 25, and receive a copy of the 
work in payment. jyAl 


NOTICE, : 
OBERT M. FOUST is this-day associated 
Bi with = & JONES & CO. Toe Publishing, 
at the old stand, SW. covvoe hr yer Fourth and Soatiivees 
pe hoometene, under the style and firm of E. 8, JONES 
Philadelphia, January Ist, 1852. 


IN PRESS. 
THE WORKS OF FRANKLIN. 


Two volames 8vo. 
CONTAINING 
MEMOIRS WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 
WITH 

Me aE BeanvA AND MiALoAt 
TRANSACTIONS 

As Agent at London, and Minister Plenipotentiary at 

Posthumous Preface. ~ 


les; witha 
E. S. JONES & CO., 


yal PHIvaDELraia. 


PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHY. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Booksellers and Publishers, No. 51 John st., New York, 

Have just Published the Second Edition of 
PULTE’S HOMCEOPATHIC DOM PAYSI- 
cian, containing the Treatment of Diseases; with 
a oe fe nee Phy: By 

y ropathy: also an abridged ter 
Medica, By J. Pulte, MLD. se? 
The demand for this popular and eomprehensiv 
Treatise could only be met by the prompt issue of this 
second and improved edition, in which the author has 
corrections, and added some articles on 
D es not treated of in the first edition, Few works 
of this nature have been received with more general 
satisfaction. Published in one handsome large 12mov. 
price $1 50. Also, 


OUTLINES OF CHBMISPRY. for the Use of Stu- 
iy eg ooo 
a . DB, 

aod sun te Aiton bee 
en e . .D. 

of the Eclectic Medical Insti, 











* This is, be: comparison, the best introduction to 
Chemistry which has yet appeared. The directions for 
preparing substances are usually confined to the best 
methods, so that brevity and selectness are combined. 
The size and price of this little work, as well as its in- 


verits, recommend it to every stadent of Che- 
testry."-— London Laneet Iso, oes 
E NEW A N SPEAKER; a collection of 
yet yng og 


Soliloquies and 
an [otroductory y on the Ele- 


ments of i designed for the use of Schools, 
—_— By J.C. Zachos. Price 


n22 tf A. 8. BARNES, & CO., Publishers. 





IN. PRESS. 
WILLARD’S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 
in the Spanish 


ee 





